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NEW WORKS. 
The CORRESPONDENCE of the PRINCESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY. 


Translated and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by GUY LE STRANGE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 30s, 


SARDINIA and the SARDES. By Charles Edwardes, Author of ‘“‘ Letters 


from Crete.’’ 1 vol. demy 8vo, Lis. 
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MALLOCK, Author of ‘‘Is Life Worth Living ?’’ &. Second Edition, 1 vo). demy Svo, with Frontispiece, 12 





The ROOF of FRANCE. By M. E. Betham Edwards, Author of “ Kitty.” 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s, 


A TOUR in a PHAETON THROUGH the EASTERN COUNTIES. By 


JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of ‘‘A Drive Through England,” &c. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Map and 16 Full-Page Illustrations, price 16:. 


The FIRST of the BOURBONS. By Catherine Charlotte Lady Jackson, 


Author of “ Old Paris,” &c. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Portraits, 24s. 
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SUSPENSE. By H. S. Merriman, Author of “ Young Mistley,” &c. 3 


vols. crown 8vo. 
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The LOCKET : a Tale of Old Guernsey. By Mary A. M. Hoppus (Mrs. 


ALFRED MARKS). 2 vols. small crown 8vo, 
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A HURRICANE in PETTICOATS. By Leslie Keith, Author of “The 
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* 4 triumph of magnificent illustration and masterly editing.” —Timzs. 

“The art magazine which best provides for the needs of the veally cultivated 
student of art.”’--STANDARD. 

“ That always welcome periodical.’—Datty NEws. 

“ Begins the year well. Changes which are really improvements have been intro- 
duced in the number for January .”—LEEDS MERCURY. 


THE PORTFOLIO: 


AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. 
Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 


Published Monthly, 2s. 6d. 








HE PORTFOLIO having now completed the twentieth year of its existence, 
T the Editor and Publisher have decided to take the beginning of the year 
1890 as a convenient opportunity for the introduction of several important 
improvements. 

The Text will be printed in a larger and handsomer type. The double columns 
will be abolished, except in the case of the Art Chronicle, which will be so paged 
that when the volume is bound it can be placed consecutively at the end. 

The new page will afford opportunities for the introduction of ornamental 
initial letters (which the narrow column did not admit), headpieces and tailpieces, 
copied from good examples, or expressly designed. As it will contain somewhat 
less matter than before, the number of pages will be proportionately increased. 

The Industrial Arts of the present day will receive faller notice than hitherto. 

The Wrapper will bear a new device, and the cloth binding will be improved in 
colour and design. These alterations will contribute to the noble appearance of 
the Yearly Volume, 


JANUARY contains :— 


PREFACE. By the Editor. | 


A MARTYR. Etched by H. Toussaint, 
after Henner. 

The BRITISH SEAS.—The DOWNS. 
By W. Olark Russell. With a Plate 
—‘* Dover from the Sea’’—and other 
Illustrations. 

The DESIGNS of WALTER CRANE, 
By F.G. Stephens. With Illustrations. 

BENSON'S LAMPS. By Professor A. 
H. Church. With Illustrations. 


ART CHRONICLE. 


FEBRUARY will contain :— 

DAVID RYCKHEART. Etched by Mac 
beth Raeburn, after Vandyke, 

PEN-DRAWING and PEN- 
DRAUGHTSMEN, by P.\+.Hamerton, 

PORTRAIT of a YOUNG LADY. 
Etched by Malle. Poynot, after C. 
Chaplin. 

The HIGHLANDS of WEST SOMER- 
SET. By J. W. Ll. Page. With 
Illustration. 

The BRITISH SEAS.—II. The DOWNS, 
By W. Clark Russell. With a Plate 
after Turner, and other Illustrations. 

POWELL’S SODA-LIME GLASS. By 
Professor A. H. Church. 

ART CHRONICLE, 





Now ready, cloth, gilt edges, 35s. 


The PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1889, containing 36 
Plates and mapy minor IlInstrations. 
* Amongst gift-books a foremost place must as usual be adjudged to the annual 
volume of ‘Lhe Portfolio’......This is a most attractive volume, full of good 
matter, artistic and literary.””—Saturday Review, 


UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE: a Tale of the Times of 
George Hertert. By Kuma MarsHALL., With Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 
“One of the best works which have ever come from Mrs, Marshall’s pen.’”’— 
Atheneum, 
“This charming little tale.’—Daily News, 
“A delightful volume.’’—Guardian, 


OXFORD: Brief, Historical, and Descriptive Notes. By 
ANDREW LancG. New and Cheaper Kdition, with many Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 
“Told in Mr. Lang’s best manner.’’—Literary Churchman. 


CAMBRIDGE: Brief, Historical, and Descriptive Notes. 
By J. W. Clark. New and Cheaper Edition, with many Illustrations, cloth, 8s. 
“ A thoroughly artistic work of topographical description and illustration.”’— 


Tllustrated Lindon News. 
The HAMMER: a Story of the Maccabees. By Rev.A. J. 


Cuurcu and RIcHMOND SEELEY. With Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 
“A vivid and picturesque romance.”’—Daily News. 
* A vivid picture of Jewish life and character.” —Guardian. 
** Full of graphic sketches of those critical days.’”"—Jewish Standard, 


FANNY BURNEY and HER FRIENDS. Select Passages 
from her Diary and other Writings. Kdited by L. B. SEELEY, late Feslow 
of Trinity College, Cambridze, Author of ‘‘ Horace Walpole aud bis World.” 
With 9 Copper-Plates after Reynolds, Gainsborough, Copley, and West. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Large-Paper Copies (150 only), price 21s. 
‘“©A handy book (and as handsome as it is handy), which should make Dr. 

Johnson's ‘little Burney’ as popular with the desultory reader as she bas been 

with literary persons ever since Macaulay wrote his eszay.”"—St. James’s Gazette. 


NEW SCHOOL-BOOK by Dr. ABBOTT. 
The LATIN GATE. A First Translation-Book, on a New 


Method. Illustrated by French and EKuglish Etymology, with Graduated 

Reading-Lessons, Notes and Vocabulary, and Hints on the Structure of L.tin 
Words and Sentences. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 

“ Schoo!masters have every reason to be thaukful for a book which cannot fail 

to interest their pupils from the day they begin to use it, and from which they 

themselves will probably learn much as to the way of teaching a dead language.” 


—St. James's Gazette, 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 

VIA LATINA: a First Latin Book. Twenty-eighth Thousand, crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 

HOW to WRITE CLEARLY: Rules and Exercises on English Composition. 
Thirty-seventh Thousand, Ls. 6d., cloth. 

HOW to PARSE: an Attempt to Apply the Principles of Scholarship to English 
Grammar. Nineteenth Thonsan4, 3s. 6d., cloth, 

HOW to TELL the PARTS of SPEECH; or, Easy Lessons in English Grammar, 
Twenty-tirst Thousand, 2s., cloth. 

ENGLISH LESSONS for ENGLISH PEOPLE. By the Rev. Epwin A. ABzort, 
D.D., Head-Master of the City of London School; and J. R. Sreiey, M.A. 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge, Fifteenth 
Thousand, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

HINTS on HOME TEACHING. Second Edition, 3:., cloth. 

*« There are few teachers so experienced or skilful that they may not learn from 
it.”’—Spectator. 


The OCEAN of AIR: a Popular Scientific Account of the 
Atmosphere. By A. GIBERNE. With a Preface by Professor PritcHaRD 
With 16 Llustrations, price 5s., cloth. 

Dr. PriTcHarD writes :—‘‘If I now had the opportunity I once had, I would 
place Miss Giberne’s little volume in the hands of the boys in the upper forms of 


the school,” 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
SUN, MOON, and STARS. Sixteenth Thousand, 5s, 
AMONG the STARS. Fourth Thousand, 5s. 
The WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS, Fifth Thousand, 5s. 
FATHER ALDUR. is. 


London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
MR. BROWNING’S LAST VOLUME. 


SEVENTH EDITION, feap. 8vo, 5s, 


ASOLANDO: Fancies and Facts. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


NEW POPULAR SCIENCE VOLUME. 
On Monday next, with 100 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 16s, 


ASPECTS OF THE EARTH: 


A Popular Account of some Familiar Geological Phenomena. 


By N. 8. SHALER, 
Professor of Geology in Harvard University. / 


NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUME.—On Monday next, crown 8vo, 6s. 
CHARLES FRANKLYN, of the CAMEL 
CORPS. By ‘ Hasmsrs.” 
Just published, Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
The 


NETHER WORLD. By George 


Gissine, Author of * Demos,” “ Thyrza,” **A Life’s Morning,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE POCKET EDITION 
OF MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


On Monday next, bound in cloth, with cut or uncut edges, price ls, 6d, 
Vol. V.—MARY BARTON; and other Tales. 
*,* This Edition will be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, 
On Monday next, small crown 8vo, 5s., with a Fac-simile of Mrs. Browning’ 
Handwriting, and an Engraving of the Sitting-Room at Casa Guidi. 
VOLUME IV. OF THE 


NEW EDITION OF THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


*,* This Edition will be completed in Six Monthly Volumes. 
On Monday next, 6d. (New Series), No. 80, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for FEB., 
containing :—‘‘ The BURNT MILLION,” by JAMES PAYN, 
Author of “ By Proxy,” §¥c. Chaps. 30-33.—“ GRANGERISING, 
—“ HARD CITIZENS.” —“ TABAI, the WIZARD.”—“ AFTER» 
THOUGHTS.” —“ REAL ESTATE in VOLCANIC REGIONS.” 
—“KITTLE CATTLE;” and “ JOANNA’S BRACELET.” 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


Vol. [., now ready. A—CONO. 


The CENTURY DICTIONARY. 


An Encyclopzedic Dictionary of the English Language. Edited by Professor 

W. D. Wuitnry, Ph,D., LL.D. Yale University. Profusely and Artistically 

Illustrated, cloth gilt, sprinkled edges, price £2 2s. ; half-morocco, cloth sides, 

marbled edges, £2 16s. Complete in 6 vols. A Volume will be issued every 

four months. The Work is likewise issued in Monthly Parts, price 10s. 6d. each. 
_ The Standard, in a leader, says :—‘' This new lexicon of the English tongue 
is, on its own lines, perhaps the most complete and comprehensive that has ever 
been attempted......Besides the etymology, the meaning and the use of each par- 
ticular word, it gives in a condensed form such explanatory matter as would be 
required by a person in search of special knowledge...... Almost every page con- 
tains some picture which enables the eye to easily and rapidly take in the meaning 
of the text......Such assistance to the understanding of the letterpress is invaluable 
wicelat It devotes a great deal of its space alike to terms which are usually considered 
obsolete, and to the more important technical and local words...... The present 
work has every right to claim that it has reached a high standard of excellence. 
The quotations are apt and numerous, and supply the student with typical 
exaw ples of the styles of our chief writers.” 

{ Published in New York by The Century Company. | 


A New Volume (the 22nd) of “‘ The Story of the Nations,’’ 


The BARBARY CORSAIRS. By Stanley 


Lane-Poote, Author of ‘* Turkey,” ‘‘ The Moors in Spain,’ &e. Crown 3vo, 
cloth, 53. ; Presentation Edition, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 6d. ; Library Edition, 
cloth, red tops, 5s. 

“Mr. Lane-Poole, who has already contributed more than one volume to this 
— series, has produced an interesting book on a little-known subject.”— 
Observer. } 

“The book is written in a spirited style that suits its subject excellently, and 
has a series of quaint and instructive illustrations.” —Scotsman. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, paper, 6d. ; cloth, 1s, 


REFORM in EDUCATION. Showing the 


Impro ts possible in the Present Methods. By the Rev, Perer 
Prescott, Author of “ Moral Education,” &c. 





SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The LETTERS of the DUKE of WELLING- 


TON to MISS J——, 183451. Edited, with Extracts from the Diary of the 
Latter, by CuRIsTINE T. HERRICK. 


**The book forms a most interesting psychological study.”—Standard. 


rY\HE CENTURY for FEBRUARY contains :—* EMER- 
SON'S TALKS with a COLLEGE-BOY.” By Cuas. J. Woopsury. 
With Portrait.—* The REALM of the CONGO.” By the Commissioner of 
the U.S., and one of Stanley’s former officers.—* AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 
JOSEPH JEFFERSON” (‘ Rip Van Winkle’’). Itlustrated.—'t FRIEND 
OLIVIA.” By Ametia E. Barr.—*OLD AGE’S SHIP and CRAFTY 
DEATH’S.” By Watt Wuitman.—* PORSUIT and CAPTURK of JEFFER- 
SON DAVIS.” By General WILson and W. P.Stepman; &c. Price Is, 4. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, H.C. 
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BOOKS. 


MR. COURTHOPE’S LIFE OF POPE.* 

Asout thirty years have passed away since Mr. Murray 
announced in the Quarterly Review a forthcoming edition of 
the works of Pope under the joint editorship of John Wilson 
Croker and Peter Cunningham. Mr. Croker, who died in 
1857, appears to have brought together a number of materials 
for the work; but before that date Mr. Dilke, unfortunately 
for the poet’s reputation, had made the discoveries with regard 
to Pope’s correspondence which have entailed fresh labour 
both on editors and biographers. Old theories had to be 
rejected, and statements previously accepted had to be cast 
aside. No student of Pope could any longer regard the editions 
of Bowles or Roscoe as satisfactory; and after Mr. Dilke’s 
researches, the necessity for a new edition of Pope’s works, 
and a new biography of the poet, became more obvious 
than ever. Despite great and unanticipated difficulties, 
of which we shall have a word to say presently, the edition 
projected so long ago is now brought to a conclusion 
under the judicious editorship of Mr. Courthope. The 
first volume, edited by Mr. Elwin, appeared in 1871 with an 
introduction of 147 pages. The story of Pope’s mystifica- 
tion of his correspondence is there told with exhaustive 
minuteness; and as the reader passed from that painful 
account to the notes on the poetry, it became evident that Mr. 
Elwin, whose knowledge of the author and the age no student 
can question, was by no means a sympathetic editor. He 
neither loved Pope nor his verse, and after the publication of 
two volumes of Poctry and three of Letters, resigned the 
editorship. Then, in 1881, Mr. Courthope undertook the 
laborious task, and after paying a just tribute to Mr. Elwin’s 
“patient and accurate investigations,” hinted that the reader 
would hereafter meet with opinions differing to some extent 
from those that had been expressed in the earlier part of the 
work. Inan able introduction to the Satires, he stated pretty 
clearly in what respects he differed from Mr. Elwin, and 
observed that while it is useless to paint the character of Pope 
in glowing colours, “an editor who makes any admissions to 
the moral disadvantage of the author of whose reputation 
he has become in a sense the trustee, is bound to vindicate 
more jealously his literary genius.” That Mr. Courthope has 
done this with a masterly hand, will be evident to readers who 
‘annot always accept his comments on the most brilliant 
satirist and poet of the eighteenth century. 

It is for its criticism rather than for its biographical details, 
that Mr. Courthope’s Life of Pope is distinguished. Of the 
poet as a man, whether for evil or for good, the biographer 
tells little that we did not know before, and, true to the aim 
with which he began his editorial labours, he treats but slightly 
of Pope’s moral deficiencies :— 

“In dealing,’ he writes, “with the personal side of Pope’s 
history, I have endeavoured to follow, as far as possible, the good 
example set by Johnson. Johnson well understood the tortuous 
tendencies in Pope’s character; but he knew that in writing the 
life of a poet, it was not his main business to moralise on his 
defects as aman. His essay has therefore an air of impartiality 
which distinguishes it honourably from the performances of Pope’s 
other biographers. It shows neither the literary partisanship of 
Warton nor the censoriousness of Bowles, nor the sophistry of 
Warburton and Roscoe, but gives a lively and well-proportioned 
estimate of Pope’s genius, with just incidental reflections on such 
passages of his conduct as naturally call for observation. Pope’s 
genius cannot be understood without reference to his moral 
character, but, on the other hand, his moral character must be 
judged in connection with his literary career. I have therefore 
arranged the different chapters of this biography according to the 
leading episodes of his poetical life, a division by which the 
development of his motives and character can be exhibited with- 
out any serious departure from the natural sequence of events.” 
Of all men, however, the poet is the one whose life and works 
are most intimately connected, and of Pope it is pre-eminently 
true that almost every page of his verse is a revelation of 
personal character. Moreover, considering the vast amount of 
criticism upon Pope contained in the nine volumes of this 

* The Works of Alexander Pope. With Introduction and Notes by Kev. Whit- 


well Elwin and William John Courthope, Vol, V., The “ Life” and “ Index,” 
with Portrait. London: John Murray. 





noble edition previously issued, we should have been better 
pleased, and think that most readers will agree with us, if 
the biography of the poet had been told more fully, and the 
criticism on his writings kad occupied a secondary place. 

This, however, is not Mr. Courthope’s view of his duty as 
the editor and biographer of Pope. In the second and third 
chapters, under dates which show that the poet was still in 
his teens, or had scarvely passed them, the reader is confronted 
with elaborate critical essays far too weighty for such youthful 
poems as the Pastorals and the “Essay on Criticism.” 
Upon the “ Essay,” in the second volume of the works, « most 
unfavourable judgment is pronounced by Mr. Elwin. He 
agrees with De Quincey that it is the feeblest of Pope's 
writings, a mere versification of mouldy commonplaces, and 
observes that all the classical information embodied in it 
might have been picked up by the help of French manuals in 
asingle morning. The poem, in Mr. Elwin’s judgment, is not 
extraordinary even for a youth of twenty; and he points out, 
with perhaps unnecessary severity, the absurdities of which 
Pope is guilty in it, and his incapacity for appreciating the 
highest forms of imaginative genius. Mr. Elwin will not even 
allow, with Addison and Hazlitt, that the poem is remarkable 
for beauty of expression. On the contrary, he asserts that 
the phraseology is often slovenly, “the construction inverted 
and ungrammatical, the ellipses harsh, the expletives feeble, 
the metre inharmonious, the rhymes imperfect,” and, in short, 
“mediocrity, relieved by occasional well-wrought passages, 
forms the staple of the work.” 

Mr. Courthope sounds a very different note. Not content 
with praising the poem both for matter and style, he presents 
the reader with a laboured argument on the principles with 
regard to Nature that underlie Pope’s reasoning; and passing 
from the “just standard” of Nature characteristic of the 
classical poets, to the allegorical methods of thought common 
among the poets of mediwval Europe, shows, or attempts to 
show, that the same methods gave rise to the * Metaphysical 
School of Poetry” in the seventeenth century. We do not 
intend to follow Mr. Courthope as he discourses on the forms 
of poetry produced under the scholastic philosophy and the 
feudal system, and on the conceits and metaphors to which the 
allegorical ideas of Nature gave rise. With regard to much 
that he states, there can be no point of disagreement, and 
doubtless he is right in saying, what has been often said before, 
that there was an age in our literature when the violence of a 
poet’s metaphors was in proportion to the inanity of his 
subject-matter. We submit, however, that it is but vain 
labour, and, to use Pope’s simile, like breaking a butterfly upon 
a wheel, to traverse the centuries from the days of Homer to 
the days of Donne and Cowley in order to elucidate the 
relation between the words “ wit” and “nature” which Pope 
couples in his definition :— 

“True wit is nature to advantage dressed, 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed.” 

To our thinking, the influence of Dryden’s criticisms, as 
well as of his poetry, combined with the study of French 
literature, had far more influence upon the poets of the 
eighteenth century than the brilliant commonplaces of the 
“ Hssay on Criticism.” Mr. Courthope, however, thinks that 
the effect of the poem on the taste of the age was profound :— 

“Instead,” he writes, “ of ingenuity in the discovery of unheard- 

of metaphors which was the ambition of the typical seventeenth- 
century poet, the poet of the eighteenth century sought to present 
a general thought in the language best adapted to bring it 
forcibly before the mind of the reader. In this respect works so 
unlike each other as Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,’ Gray’s ‘ Elegy in a 
Country Churehyard,’ ‘The Deserted Village’ of Goldsmith, and 
‘The Village’ of Crabbe, may all be said to be the fruits of the 
‘ Essay on Criticism.’ ” 
The change in poetical method that took place in the last 
century is obvious enough, and the student of our literature 
will discover that it was due to many causes. Pope, a con- 
summate artist, was not, as Mr. Courthope suggests, a 
poetical leader who broke up new ground by his genius, and 
brought men back to Nature, but was essentially, as he 
admits in another place, the poet of his age,—an age, we may 
add, which, with all its merits, was the most constrained and 
artificial in English literature. 

Mr. Courthope is dissatisfied with critics who complain of 
the limitation of Pope’s art, but on this we need not dwell, 
since he grants what is all we care to urge, that Pope cannot 
be placed in the same rank with poets whose work is more 
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imaginative and spacious in its scope. He objects also, as 
superficial and unjust, to the saying of Cowper that he— 
“ Made poetry a mere mechanic art, 
And every warbler has his tune by heart.” 

Cowper, however, does not assert that every warbler could 
render the tune with the force and splendour of its master ; 
but how well it could be rendered is evident from. the fact, 
recognised by Dr. Johnson and admitted by Mr. Courthope 
himself, that in the translation of the Odyssey, “so thoroughly 
had the assistants mastered the secret of Pope’s style, that the 
world has been unable to detect any substantial difference in 
the works of the different hands.” 


“Unplaced, unpensioned, no man’s heir or slave,” Pope 
claimed to be a moral writer whose highest aim was truth, 
and a friend to virtue only, who used the sacred weapon of 
satire for the public weal :— 

“Yes, Iam proud: I must be proud to see 

Men not afraid of God, afraid of me: 

Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 

Yet touched and shamed by ridicule alone.” 
But Pope’s most pungent satire, all or nearly all the lines 
that are quoted most frequently are due to jealousy or 
spite, to attacks upon the men whom he hated, and who envied 
his success. 

In his notice of the Dunciad, which Mr. Ruskin calls Pope’s 
most monumental work, Mr. Courthope acknowledges that the 
satire is wholly devoid of the moral significance the poet 
claims for it. His estimate of the poem is so just, that we 
are glad to quote it :— 

“The satire represents merely a quarrel between authors; literary 
venius being engaged on the one side, literary envy on the other, 
and unscrupulous bitterness and malignity on both. The wonder 
is that such a medley of personal detail should still be able to 
excite the interest of the reader. We are not greatly moved at the 
treatment of the scribbling victims of Juvenal and Boileau, the 
Codruses and Cotins of literature. But the Dunciad occupies a posi- 
tion by itself. Its name at least is known in every European country, 
and in England even to-day the imagination is entertained with 
the fortunes of these obscure heroes of the mock epic, who have 
most of them been dead for more thana century and a half. Itis 
impossible not to feel a mixture of amusement and compassion in 
observing the evident enjoyment with which Pope seizes on his 
hosts of enemies and rolls them one after the other in the mud; 
impossible not to admire the artful and almost sublime imagery 
by which he brings into relief their miserable meanness. The 
Dunciad, in fact, with all the pettiness of its particulars, is still a 
living monument of Pope’s own character. It possesses a yet 
larger interest. The war it celebrates is something quite dif- 
ferent in its character from the mere personal jealousies of rival 
writers like Harvey and Nash, Dryden and Shadwell. In the 
person of Pope we see an image of Literature asserting itself as 
an independent force in the State, in the face of all the obstacles 
presented by rank, station, and privilege; in his grotesque 
exaggeration of the real proportions of his subject there is a 
lively image of the weaknesses so often found in the purely 
literary character, its vanity, its sensitive irritability, and its 
self-love: Grub Street reflects the rancorous envy which is cer- 
tain to attend all literary success. In these respects the satire 
will always possess an interest far transcending its actual theme, 
and will point a moral, though of a kind very different from that 
which Pope sought to enforce.” 

In Mr. Courthope’s final chapter, on “ Pope’s Place in English 
Literature,” there are many sound and thoughtful remarks. 
Most readers will agree with his comments on one or two 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s critical paradoxes. To say, for 
example, that “Dryden and Pope are not classics of our 
poetry; they are classics of our prose,” is arbitrarily to limit 
the range of poetry ; and to write of the art as supplying the 
place of religion, is to misunderstand poetry and humanity 
alike. It was scarcely necessary, however, to discuss once 
more Wordsworth’s well-worn theory of poetry, from which, 
happily, he departed widely in practice; or to go back to the 
stale and unprofitable discussion about Pope which sprang up 
in the early years of this century. 

Mr. Courthope with much ability defends the classical 
school of poetry from unjust attacks, and points out the 
deficiencies of the romantic school, which are perhaps most 
conspicuous in the most musical of modern poets, Coleridge 
and Shelley; but his endeavour to show that Pope brought 
men back to a direct view of Nature, in opposition to the meta- 
physical view of the seventeenth-century poets, is far from 
satisfactory. That he does not rank in the first order of poets, 
that as a consummate satirist he has no rival in English 
poetry but Dryden, and that as an exquisite artist in verse he 
is Dryden’s superior, is, roughly speaking, the creed accepted 
by most students of poetry, and this creed is apparently held 





a 
by Mr. Courthope. Pope’s position is secure, and it is one 
which some more imaginative poets may envy; but we do not 
find that much fresh light is thrown upon it by the biographer’s 
“historical treatment of the subject.” His criticisms are in. 
teresting and suggestive, and have sometimes the additional] 
attraction to a reviewer of being open to comment, but they 
leave Pope where they found him. 

We cannot conclude this imperfect notice of a book upon 
which no small thought and labour have been expended, with. 
out alluding once more to the fine edition of Pope which the 
Life so happily concludes. Not only have we in these volumes 
the works of a great English classic in a perfect form, but we 
may be said to have the history of a great literary age. From 
first to last, Pope’s most characteristic poetry is personal, and 
confined within the limits of the Town. He does for/us in 
verse what Steele and Addison did in prose, and the corre. 
spondence with the most distinguished men of the time also 
helps us to a picture of the age. It is far from being a wholly 
agreeable world to which we are introduced ; it lacks refinement 
and elevation, and is full of mean jealousies and party spite ; 
but a more curious chapter of literary and social life has never 
been opened than that which relates to the Queen Anne men, 
and the most significant page of it may be read in the satires 
of Pope. 





BELLES LETTRES ON THE CAM.* 

Mr. WHIBLEY is to be congratulated on his subject, and— 
in the main—on his treatment of it. But we can hardly 
acquiesce in the name he has given to his valuable collection 
of University jeux d’esprit. It is telling and picturesque, but 
the alternative title is a far more accurate designation of the 
contents. For although many of the pieces included in this 
volume are written by Dons, it can hardly be said that the 
themes are handled in an academic fashion. On the contrary, 
this “light-hearted history of Cambridge”—to borrow Mr. 
Whibley’s own phrase—exhibits the pedagogue at play, the 
Don unbent, the martinet in mufti. Mr. Whibley’s pages 
show that there can be humanity in the head of a house, and 
that the wearers of lawn sleeves can be “dead hands at 
alampoon.” All this applies with equal force to the effusions 
of the undergraduate Muse. She does not figure en grande 
tenue, as in the faultless heroics of the prize-poem, but un- 
bridled and ungirt—in smoking-cap and dressing-gown, let 
us say—mocking at the statutes, flouting Vice-Chancellors, 
pillorying Professors, and deriding Dons. In one sense a certain 
number of University wits may be said to have been “ in cap 
and gown” when engaged on work of this sort, in that they 
resorted to the dead languages as a vehicle for expressing 
themselves. But this was simply as a veil for ribaldry which 
could not bear the light in the vernacular. 

Mr. Whibley has prefixed an excellent introduction to his 
specimens of Cambridge wit, from which we gather that a 
good many of these pieces are now published for the first time. 
These additions to academic belles lettres are, on the whole, 
disappointing ; indeed, it is impossible to justify their claim 
to admission on the score of literary merit, though we 
do not gainsay Mr. Whibley’s contention that they help 
to throw light on the history of the University, and, in 
the case of certain events, often form the best and 
most picturesque record. With great candour, Mr. Whibley 
avows that undergraduate and University magazines are 
generally dull reading, and characterised by a great deal 
of “shoppiness.” Of their historical value, however, he 
entertains no doubt, and we cannot therefore blame him for 
including in the present volume a good many pieces whose 
sole title to attention is that they illustrate some bygone 
controversy, or reflect the sentiments of a particular age. 
The latter part of the preface is devoted to some judicious 
remarks on the persistence of certain types of University 
men—in spite of the immense changes that have taken 
place in the last hundred years—on the perpetuity of 
anecdotes, and the incorruptibility of slang. The speci- 
mens of Cambridge wit open somewhat ponderously with 
Milton’s two pieces on Hobson. But there is force and point 
in Thomas Randolph’s “ Townsmen’s Petition,” in which the 
attitude of the seventeenth-century “ Philister” is well hit off. 
Bentley’s solitary excursion into rhyme was hardly worth 
reprinting, except for the eminence of the writer; and the 





* In Cap and Gown; Three Centuries of Cambridge Wit. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Charles Whibley, sometime Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
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aroma of “ Vinny” Bourne’s Latinity has in part evaporated 
even in the versions of Cowper and Lamb. With Christopher 
Smart we encounter the first of those writers whose references 
to his University were anything but friendly. He is certainly 
not a writer “in cap and gown,” any more than Gray or 
Byron or Thackeray. “The Lounger,” on p. 42, reprinted 
from the Oxford Miscellany, gives an interesting picture of 
the fast idle man in 1750. Gray’s “ Satire upon the Heads” 
is sufficiently scathing though slipshod verse; but the tale of 
the tub—into which Gray unwittingly descended—has pro- 
bably a good deal to say to his strictures on his academic 
superiors. We can well imagine that the resentment he 
harboured against his “noisy and uuncivil” fellow-under- 
graduates prompted him to attack those under whose rule 
such practical joking was possible. The next notable name 
we encounter is that of Porson, whose political poems Mr. 
Whibley has reprinted from the columns of the Morning 
Chronicle. “It is true,” he adds, “ that they have no reference 
to Cambridge, but in consideration of the fact that they were 
written by one of the most distinguished of Cambridge men, 
and that they are not easily accessible, they are inserted 
here.” This constitutes no sufficient justification. These 
verses are mostly in the form of imitations of Horace, 
and are rough, forcible, and even savage bits of writing. The 
most genial of Porson’s effusions is a humorous criticism on 
Sheridan’s Pizarro. Of Mansel’s jeux d’esprit, Mr. Whibley 
remarks that most of them, though preserved in manuscript 
to this day, are quite unfit for modern print. Such as he has 
included in his collection are pretty strong for a Bishop (vide 
“Hell’s Holiday,” on p. 80). Of the lines on “ Maps,” the 
Cambridge bookseller, we may be permitted to remark—MaJ 
atap ov wate xoowov—they have no particular point or finish 
at all. The Bacchanalian song on p. 92 is fair of its kind; 
but there is no justification for its insertion, so far as we can 
see, beyond the fact that it is probable that Porson wrote it. 
Smedley’s satiric dedication to Mansel, given on p. 102, 
contains the following truly vitriolic lines :— 
“ Proceed, great patron of us all, 

In virtues right episcopal : 

Friendship, a play of words with thee, 

Sincerity, a jeu desprit ; 

Thy love of God, the love of siller ; 

Thy daily manual, Joe Miller. 

Proceed, and may your glories close 

On the same stage where first they rose ; 

Feel, ere you yield your parting breath, 

The ruling passion strong in death ; 

And mindful of your speeches past, « 

Make from a cart your best and last !” 
Interesting historically are the lines on the Sizars’ table, in 
the concluding couplet of which we notice that “Dons” 
rhymes to “crumbs.” In one respect—that of finish of work- 
manship—academic verses have enormously improved. If 
the wits of to-day have not the force of Porson or Mansel, 
their ears are, at any rate, twice as fine. The ceremony of 
laying the foundation-stone of the new buildings at Trinity 
in 1823, and the exclusion of the undergraduates from the 
ensuing festivities, gave rise to a very lively set of verses, 
quoted on pp. 110-12. Better still is the anonymous election 
ballad, which appeared in the Times for June 16th, 1826; but 
for all Mr. Whibley can tell us, this may have been 
written by an Oxford man, or one who was at neither Univer- 
sity. This poem is succeeded by a very inferior set of pieces 
from the Snob and the Gownsman—excepting Thackeray’s 
“Timbuctoo,” the notes to which are better than the text—the 
only interest in which is that Thackeray was a contributor to 
these two periodicals. The parody of “Vd be a butterfly ” 
(given on p. 132), which is attributed to his pen, is only second- 
rate. The Anglo-Sapphic ode—¢ la “ Needy Knife-Grinder”— 
attacking Beverley, the assailant of Cambridge University, is 
rough and coarse in style and sentiment; but “The Snobiad,” a 
mock-heroic account of the Town and Gown fight in 1835, is 
a very spirited performance. The enumeration of the various 
contingents is excellently done, and is interesting for the 
light it sheds on the traditional characteristics of the various 
colleges :— 

“See! they advance from every college door ; 
With waving caps and flowing gowns outpour. 
These are the Tufts of Trinity, and these 
The sons of Queen’s and all the Bunch of Caius. 
Saint John’s sends forth a Bacchanalian train ; 
Corpus peeps forth and skelters back again, 

And little Sidney issues all she can, 
Her force concentred in a single man. 





Six Downing men had promised their assistance, 

But, like poor Blucher, could not save their distance. 

Four had at early morn their march begun, 

But reached not Cambridge ere the fight was done ; 

The other two, while slipping on their garters, 

Their wives had threatened and detained in quarters. 

Rough, bluff, and sturdy, though in numbers few, 

The Aulites muster, one united crew ; 

Their gowns with care around their bodies tied, 

For fear the Snobs should claim them for their side.” 
The harassing regulations put in force by the Trinity Dons 
in 1838 with regard to the keeping of chapels, provoked many 
retorts; but the verse here given is inferior. The real fun 
was in the proceedings of the “Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Undergraduates,” with their published class-lists 
of the attendance of the Dons in chapel. 

Some clever extracts from the Cambridge University Maga- 
zine (1839-1842) follow, notably the prose characters of 
Freshmen, which show not a little detachment of view. Tom 
Taylor’s name now emerges as the writer of a couple of 
excellent ballads on “ The Judge and the Master” and “ The 
Fight of the Crescent.” In 1847, the wits of Cambridge were 
all in arms, on one side or the other, over the Prince Consort’s 
candidature for the Chancellorship. Here Mr. Whibley’s 
editorship is somewhat slack, for he gives us no information 
as to where several of these squibs appeared, and omits to 
mention the date of issue of Thackeray’s slashing contributions 
to Punch in connection with the controversy in question. We 
doubt if any high-class paper would now publish such a biting 
satire as “ The Cambridge Address to Prince Albert,” in which 
Thackeray freely paraphrased the Public Orator’s speech. The 
next name of importance is that of Shilleto, but he unluckily 
preferred to write most of his satires in Greek. Still, his 
epigrams in the vernacular were often very pointed. Mortimer 
Collins’s elegiacs on the boat-race, and Cuthbert Bede’s dream 
of Celebs are both excellent in their way; but the most finished 
specimens of undergraduate verse are those of Sir George 
Trevelyan, when the ineptitudes of an undergraduate journal 
called the Lion prompted him to retort in the Bear, of which he 
was the editor and sole author. Mr. Calverley is only represented 
by one piece, but that is not from any want of appreciation on 
the part of Mr. Whibley, who calls him “ the most accomplished 
writer of playful verse since Praed,”—who, by-the-way, is only 
quoted in the preface. The Tatler in Cambridge contained 
some excellent pieces from the pens of Messrs. Verrall and 
Shuckburgh ; but the cleverest and most delightful of all these 
undergraduate journals swas the short-lived but inimitable 
Light Green. The name of this little journal we believe to 
have been due to a London magazine called the Dark Blue, 
which had no connection with Oxford beyond its name. 
“The Heathen Pass-ee” is almost as good as the original. 
“The Octopus” is a superb parody of Mr. Swinburne’s 
favourite eight-line stanza; while “The Vulture and the 
Husbandman” shows how method can be educed from the 
madness of Lewis Carroll’s nonsense-verses. After the Light 
Green, Cambridge wit flags a little; but we should not omit to 
mention a very fluent parody of the Macaulayan ballad, written 
by the Rev. E. W. Bowling, when, in February, 1881, three 
“ graces” were passed admitting ladies of Newnham and Girton 
to be examined and classed in the Tripos examination. There 
is plenty of fun in the last lines :— 

« But when in future ages 
Women have won their rights, 
And sweet girl-undergraduates 
Read through the lamp-lit nights ; 
When some, now unborn, Pollia 
Her head with science crams ; 
When the girls make Greek iambics 
And the boys black-currant jams ; 
When the good man’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom, 
And the good wife reads her Plato 
In her own sequestered room ; 
With weeping and with laughter 
Still shall the tale be told, 
How pretty Pollia won the Bridge 
In the brave days of old.” 
Mr. Ropes’s “ Ballad of Bothers” and “ Ten Triolets ” are so 
good that we are surprised not to have heard more of their 
clever author. “The Girtonian Funeral” has a very happy 
subject,—the dissolution of the Browning Society at Girton, 
and the disposal of the remaining funds of the Society, two 
shillings and twopence, upon chocolate-creams. Finally, we 
have in “The Poets at Tea” some very happy travesties by 
Mr. Pain. 
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The most notable omission from this collection is the 
wonderful parody of Tennyson’s “ May Queen,” which 
appeared in the Light Green, and for which we could well 
have spared “The Vulture and the Husbandman,” 
cellent as that is, or the other very inferior parody of “The 
May Queen” which Mr. Whibley gives earlier in his book. 
The literary mimicry in Mr. Hilton’s perversion of the 
Laureate’s ballad is coupled with a cheerful Philistinism 
which is perfectly irresistible. Mr. Whibley has given us 
one or two good boating songs, but not the excellent “Song 
of the Coach” which appeared in the Cambridge Tatler some 
seventeen years ago, and from which we may cite the final 


Cx- 


stanza :— 
« By the honours that shall greet you, 
If your flag shall woo the breeze, 
When your friends in College meet you— 
Get well down between your knees. 
So, with pluck and with persistence 
While you’re spurting at the Plough, 
Shouts will rise, ‘ You’ve halved your distance, 
Fret your stretchers, steady now.’ 
And when Ditton has been rounded, 
And the crowds of runners thicken, 
You will hear the cry resounded,— 
‘Now you're on them, quicken, quicken !’ 
‘I'wo more strokes,—‘ Yow’re overlapping ! 
And beside the Willow Clump, 
*Mid the cheering and the clapping, 

‘ Easy, Easy, it’s a Bump !’” 

There is not much verse in the Cambridge Review worth 
pausing over. Mr. H. F. Wilson’s pieces, written eight or 
nine years ago, were admirable in expression, but too much 
in earnest to come within the scope of such a collection as 
this. We remember, however, some very pleasant and whim- 
sical verses which appeared early in 1880 illustrative of the 
attitude of the clever but cynical reading man towards his 
Girton sister, beginning :— 

“Sophy, when, the Lent 'Term ended, 
Home from Girton you repair, 
I’ve arranged you such a splendid 

Bill of intellectual fare.” 

If, us we hope, Mr. Whibley’s labours are rewarded by the 
demand for another edition, we trust that he will remedy the 
few blemishes that disfigure an otherwise well-planned and 
carefully executed undertaking. There are several very bad 
misprints,—e.g., eque potentas for «equa potestas ; grumit for, 
we suppose, grunnit; and, in “The Octopus,” immortal for 
immoral. Again, the references pre not always given with 
sufficient preciseness, and the arrangement of the head-notes 
—excellent in themselves—is not always contrived so as to 
make it clear which is Mr. Whibley’s commentary, and which 
the prefatory remarks of the original author. The inevitable 
“ shoppiness ”—which the editor admits—of such a collection, 
disqualifies it from appealing to the general public in the wide 
sense of the word; but with University men—whether Cantabs 
or not—it can hardly fail to achieve the popularity it certainly 





deserves. 


POLITICAL THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

Mr. Nico has written a very readable and _ instructive 
book, but scarcely a profound one. It would be unjust to 
say that these volumes owe their imposing appearance 
to “padding,” but undoubtedly the thought is somewhat 
thinly beaten out in them, and occasionally diluted with 
propositions that hardly rise above platitudes, such as 
the almost self-evident assertion that “by the judicious 
exercise of its voting power, the people of Great Britain can 
remove every exclusive privilege and extinguish every per- 
nicious expenditure ;” or the equally empty affirmation that “the 
people of this country can foil the best party organisation in the 
world, and render useless the devices of the most astute party 
leaders, X&c., by simply retaining the independent exercise of their 
individual and national conscience in the act of voting.” In the 
last-quoted sentence, the rather commonplace tone of the whole 
work is exemplified. All that is necessary for the success of 
the modern democratic State is that the democracy should be 
instructed, intelligent, honest, and conscientious in the exercise 
of its political power. Well, upon such conditions, a despotism, 
an oligarchy, a socialistic Republic even, would attain a fair 
measure of success. The principal difficulty of the art of 
government lies in the fact that many people are not instructed, 

* The Political Life of Our Time, By David Nicol. 2vols. London: Chapman 
and Hall, 1889, 





intelligent, and conscientious ; and this fact is the less easy to 
deal with in a democracy, in that there is practically no appeal 
from its decisions. The problem is, in the democratic State, to 
ensure wisdom and honesty in the conduct of affairs; and to 
attain this end, the elector must not be, in an absolute sense, 
wholly independent,—he must be more or less guided by the 
superior knowledge and wisdom of others, influenced by 
example, and ready, in variable measure, to subordinate his own, 
or his class interests and preferences, to local or national necessi- 
ties. As Mr. Nicol very well says, the democracy must learn 
« sorienter, and thus find out its true position and environ. 
ment. Here is really the task we are confronted with on the 
threshold of the twentieth century, which will possibly se it 
accomplished, to give rise. in its accomplishment, to new 
difficulties of greater complexity and more transcendent 
importance. 

Though not a few suggestive remarks are to be found 
scattered over these pages, the present work does not, 
as we have already indicated, appear to be a contribu- 
tion of the first order to the science—or rather, to the 
art of politics. Some of its statements lack sobriety, 
as when we are told that the fairest portion of Europe is 
subject to the capricious action of one or two young men, 
who owe everything to fortune through the “accident” of birth, 
Even despotic States are governed mainly by or through their 
Prime Ministers, or Vizirs, or Chancellors; and such men owe 
little to birth, often nothing, have to win their way to the front 
by talent and industry, and do represent, imperfectly perhaps, 
but less imperfectly than is often imagined, the popular aspira- 
tions of the age. Mr. Gladstone does not seem to desire to do 
more. Heis an inventive politician, but not an inventive states- 
man ; and he now, at all events, conceives his principal duty to 
be simply that of carrying into effect what he believes to be the 
popular will. What Mr. Nicol’s idea of a statesman may be, 
his book does not clearly set forth. He wants his democracy 
to be interested in political matters, instructed, and honest, 
which it never will be, relatively speaking, save in parts and 
tracts; but he does not indicate how the political education 
of the democracy is to be effected. He regards Goethe, 
Carlyle, and Emerson as the great teachers of the nineteenth 
century, especially the former two; but their teachings can 
only reach the masses indirectly in almost any presently 
conceivable state of culture. The book, indeed, ought 
rather to be called “'The Political Thought of Our Time,” 
for the art of politics, in the practice of which poli- 
tical life consists, is barely touched upon. It is, how- 
ever, just the mechanism of politics that requires emenda- 
tion to enable the democracy to think and act freely,—to 
keep the majority from tyranny and the minority from 
obstructiveness. 

In the comparative study of the political philosophies of the 
day, to which the first of these volumes is devoted, Mr. Nicol 
attaches too much importance, we think, to politics as such. 
He rather regards politics as an end, and views morals and 
religion as “ mere ministrants” to politics. Surely the reverse 
is the case. Politics at the best are but a means to a 
free, righteous, and religious life of the individual and of 
the community. We do not learn right conduct from politics, 
but what are the best ways of ensuring right conduct and true 
progress among men living together. Very probably, if 
Legislatures could be induced to give their whole attention— 
say, for fifty years—not to political methods, but to social 
ends—that is, to organising conditions of true social progress 
—the happiness of the world would receive an increase beyond 
what has acerued through the mere political efforts of any 
two centuries of our era. The combination of restless activity 
and scientific perseverance and precision which, as Mr. Nicol 
justly says, marks the age, not only tends to bring political 
action under scientific rules, for it diminishes the domination 
of w personality, and subjects all utterances to rigid criticism, 
but reduces the prestige of mere politics as well, and beyond 
the present turmoil, calmer times may be hoped for when 
reason shall replace party logic, and the spirit of faction be 
perhaps mitigated in the ardour of instructed civism. 

Mr. Nicol shares the common opinion that racial character 
forms an important factor in national evolution. “ Race,” he 


writes, “determines for us culture, religion, and politics,” as 
if the existence and present condition of European nations 
were not due to geographical and historical causes, only 
accidentally connected with differences of race. 


But this is 
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a fallacy, and an unscientific one; for racial differences, if 
they exist, must have been acquired, and the inheritance of 
acquired characters has never been proved. In most instances 
—excepting Negroes, who may form a species—the so-called 
racial differences may be shown to be mere differences of tradi- 
tion, in thought, habit, and action, ingrained in the life but not 
in the innate life of a people. It is curious, by-the-bye, what 
oddly incorrect notions are commonly entertained as to national 
peculiarities. The brilliant, witty, and reckless Irishmen, we are 
in the babit of admiring and condemning at once, Mrs. Oliphant 
tells us, in her excellent account of Sheridan (“ English Men of 
Letters ”), hardly ever bears an Irish name, but almost always 
an English one. With O’Connors and O’Briens (unless 
involuntarily with the sans-culotte hero) no memory of wit and 
humour is associated; they show as little of it as John Knox 
himself did. The Celts of Brittany are a sombre people; the 
Teutons of Central and Southern Germany are a singularly 
light-hearted people ; so were Englishmen up to the time of the 
Puritan supremacy. In settlements in the Far East, in the 
Colonies, in America, racial distinctions disappear; the bearers 
of English names in Bordeaux are as thoroughly French as the 
Bordelais themselves, and numberless German and French resi- 
dents in this country reveal their nationality only by some trick 
of speech or gesture. Statistics, lastly, lend no support whatever 
to this theory of racial differentiation. Whence, unless from 
M. Simon’s extraordinary book, Mr. Nicol got his curiously 
enthusiastic description of Chinese culture, we do not know. 
Confucianism fails because the system offers no remedy for 
defects. If the ruler be perfectly intelligent and honest, and 
the people obedient, all will go well; but if not, no choice is 
left between coercive despotism and insurrection. The Chinese 
Empire has lasted so long—though its antiquity is much exag- 
gerated—partly because it is protected almost all round by sea 
or desert from the attacks of alien peoples, partly because 
geographical conditions gave it the start in the civilisation of 
the Far East. In their worship of ancestors, however, lay the 
genius of a purer religion than Rome or Greece knew, which 
in very early times gave birth to so tender, human, and 
profoundly ethical a philosophy as that of Chwangtsu. The 
actual political system in China is an anachronism, and must 
disappear, for its deficiencies are such that its undoubted 
excellences—much too little considered, as Mr. Nicol rightly 
points out, in the West—are altogether insufficient to make 
up for them. 

We have left ourselves no space to comment upon Mr. 
Nicol’s second volume, in which a somewhat desultory account 
is given of political means and methods. His comparisons 
between East and West do not strike us as based upon 
personal knowledge of the East, and require considerable 
modification. But we hasten to add that his ideas are just and 
generous, and fully up to the true Liberalism of the day. Dis- 
union is properly abhorrent to him ; equally so are all socialistic 
and communistic theories. On the question of Church and 
State, his views are peculiar and unwise; he would disendow 
wll Churches, of whatever denomination, lump their revenues 
together, and out of the common fund provide for public 
worship “on the broadest possible basis,” and the maintenance 
of the poor. Here we must take leave of a book that may be 
heartily commended to those who desire to inform themselves 
of the present state of political thought. If not much is effected 
by these volumes towards solving the great problems of the 
day, their general nature is fairly set forth in a lucid and 
agreeable manner. 


DR. BEARD’S “MARTIN LUTHER.” * 
Tn1s volume awakens keen regret that the author did not live 
to complete his work. Luther’s life has often been written, 
both by those who held him in reverence as the Apostle of the 
Reformation, and by writers bitterly hostile. Janssen has 
recently written of the German Reformation with a fulness of 
learning which makes his work indispensable to every student 
of the period; but Janssen, notwithstanding his great historical 
knowledge, is a Roman Catholic controversialist first, and 
his treatment of Luther is neither magnanimous nor just. 
Luther’s faults alone can be learned from his erudite but 
vindictive pages. Dr. Beard is fair to Luther, equally so to | 
his antagonists; and he does not even appear to have found | 


difficulty in maintaining the attitude of an impartial observer. | 





* Martin Luther, and the Reformation in Germany until the Close of the Diet of 
Worms, By the late Charles Beard, B.A., LL.D. Edited by J, Frederick Smith. | 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 1889. 





He is, indeed, rather too fond of reminding his readers that 
Luther and they belong to different planets, which is not quite 
so true as Dr. Beard imagined. 

Dr. Beard is seen at his best in the preliminary chapters, 
which describe the condition of Germany in the sixteenth 
century, and contain an admirable account of some of Luther’s 
so-called predecessors. The common mistake is avoided of 
regarding the Reformation as a mere continuation of the 
Renaissance. The scholars of the Italian Renaissance were the 
precursors of our modern way of looking at things; but they 
had little if any spiritual kinship with Luther, who would 
have rejected their views of life with vehement abhorrence. 
Luther and they were at one, it is true, in their estimate of 
the Roman Church; for the Italians, as Dr. Beard says, 
were, like some acolytes, too near the altar to have any 
reverence left for it; but their Pagan ideals were more repug- 
nant to Luther than the worst superstitions of monasticism. 
Even with the religious Humanists, such as Reuchlin and 
Erasmus, he had not much sympathy, notwithstanding 
the compliments sometimes exchanged. In Germany, as in 
England, the scholars of the Renaissance became hostile to 
the Reformation as soon as its real drift was perceived by 
them. And Luther, while willing to borrow Hebrew and Greek 
from the Humanists, steadily refused to make a cult of learning, 
or to subordinate theology to scholarship. The German 
Mystics are sometimes spoken of as precursors of Luther ; 
and he himself acknowledged his indebtedness to some of them, 
especially to the author of the Theologia Germanica. But 
the true Mystic abides in the region of beatific contemplation, 
letting the active world alone. ‘“ Mysticism,” writes Dr. Beard, 
“does not argue; it cannot appeal to any external authority ; 
it broods, it meditates, it listens for the Divine voice. When 
that voice is heard, all others are necessarily silent—Church, 
Bible, opinions of men.” No great religious movement, Dr. 
Beard adds, proceeds from Mysticism; and the author of the 
“ Address to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation,” 
was of all men least disposed to rest inactive in its spiritual 
cloisters of Mysticism. The true precursors of Luther, although 
it may seem strange to say so, were neither the scholars of the 
Renaissance, nor the Mystics, but the great Mediwval Church- 
men and theologians. Like them, he believed in dogma, so 
earnestly that he wished to strip it of its scholastic form, and 
make it plain to all men, because it was necessary to all men. 
Vehemently as he inveighed against the corruptions of the 
Church, he believed in the Church with all his heart, and was 
as little disposed as St. Bernard to merge it in the State and 
the school. 

Dr. Beard’s account of Luther’s life is clear and scholarly ; 
the numerous references to original authorities will render the 
book most serviceable to students. But while nothing is con- 
cealed, and nothing wilfully omitted, the intensity of Luther’s 
spiritual struggles, and his stormy elemental grandeur of 
character, are not sufficiently visible in Dr. Beard’s quiet 
scholarly narrative. It is a Luther toned down to greater 
reasonableness and propriety that appears in Dr. Beard’s 
pages,—not the Luther of Michelet, “an Aristophanice David, 
a union of Moses and Rabelais.” The deficiency in the per- 
sonal portraiture would no doubt have been to some extent 
supplied in the later part of the work, where the author 
would have made quotations from Luther’s personal letters, 
and from his table-talk. 

Dr. Beard gives some useful sketches of Luther's con- 
temporaries, of Tetzel, who was perhaps not quite so bad as 
he is commonly painted; of Aleander, the Papal Nuncio; 
and of the Willenberg theologian, Carlstadt. To the last, 
justice has not been done ; for his vagaries in connection with 
the prophets of Zwickau, have been allowed to obscure his 
merits as a thinker of unusual intellectual courage, who faced 
the most difficult problems of his time. According to Dr. 
Beard, Carlstadt had thought out the relation of the Bible to 
religious belief more completely than Luther, and was on the 
track of a more scientific theory. 

The closing words which Luther uttered at the Diet of 
Worms have given rise to a literature of pamphlets and 
articles. In one very early authority Luther is represented as 
saying: “ Here I stand; I can do no other; God help me, 
Amen!” In most of the contemporary accounts, his words are 


| given: “God help me, Amen!” The longer version has been 


rejected on internal as well as external grounds, as being 
theatrical, and unworthy of Luther. Dr. Beard does not 
attribute much importance to this criticism—rightly, as we 
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think—but is disposed to follow the shorter version, although 
he throws out the suggestion that the words Hier steh’ ich 
may have been uttered, but imperfectly heard amid the tumult 
in which the Diet broke up. 

Dr. Beard’s closing remarks on the relations of the con- 
tending parties exhibit his tolerant and somewhat detached 
manner of regarding the Reformation, which is a strength 
but alsoa weakness, for it prevented him from fully measuring 
the force and grandeur of the religious passion which created 
the ecclesiastical revolution. He writes as follows :— 

«Three centuries and a half have passed away since Pro- 
testantism, at the Diet of Augsburg, asserted its right to sepa- 
rate ecclesiastical organisation, and the Catholic Church still 
exists, almost unimpaired in power and splendour, if no longer 
able to put forth the old claim to universality. The impartial 
historian must admit that, however deep and inveterate were the 
practical corruptions which in part caused and justified Luther’s 
revolt, she had within her a power of self-reformation, which in 
the latter part of the sixteenth century bore good fruit. Though 
her type of holiness is not Protestant, it is one that exercises a 
powerful attraction over some forms of character, and has a 
marvellous plastic force; in all ages, even those of her moral 
degradation, she has been a prolific mother of saints. Many 
minds, weary of questioning the grounds of faith, gladly take 
refuge in the arms of authority; her organised piety, her careful 
discipline, are inexpressibly grateful to spirits that feel them- 
selves incapable of self-guidance; the splendour of her ritual 
appeals to souls which are best approached through the medium 
of the senses. Perhaps no Church has completely abstained 
from interference with individual liberty; but the authorita- 
tive Church and the voluntary assembly of free men will always 
continue to exist side by side, each uttering an eternal protest 
against the other, yet both necessary to supply the various 
religious wants of mankind. And each, perhaps, answers its 
end more perfectly because it lives in the presence of the other.” 
This view of the differences between Catholic and Protestant, 
now very common among cultivated men, certainly quenches 
the unholy fires of religious controversy; but does it not 
place those who hold it outside of the great Churches of 
Christendom? A Catholic Church, whether as a historical 
society, or as a great spiritual confederation with common 
aims, becomes an impossible dream, if it is the eternal destiny 
of mankind to separate into two opposite religious camps. 
And we cannot even pray for its realisation, if it is whole- 
some as well as necessary that they should always continue in 
militant opposition to each other. 


THE EARL OF ROSSLYN’S POEMS.* 

Ir has been said, and not untruly, that the sonnet is one of 
the most difficult forms in which a poet can express his art. 
Not only do the exacting rhymes demand poetic pains, but it 
is no slight task so to curb, and at the same time stimulate, 
the imagination as to confine it within the allotted space, 
while making each part assist in the perfection of the whole. 
A sonnet must be strong throughout—a feeble or superfluous 
phrase is a deadly fault—and its strength, however essential, 
must be subservient to its beauty. There must be life in 
every line, and such life in the central thought as only a 
noble imagination can create. This is the sonnet ideal which 
is to be found only in the greatest masters of the art, and 
they frequently fail to attain it. No English poet has written 
so many sonnets of the first order of excellence as Words- 
worth, yet the number meriting this praise is extremely 
limited ; and Shakespeare’s affluence of imagination and con- 
summate craft did not suffice, although he wrote more than 
one hundred and fifty sonnets, to rank more than twenty, or 
at the most thirty of them, with the finest in the language. 
And yet the Shakespearian sonnet is far easier to write than 
the more difficult and more perfect type, the Petrarchan. 

Although the sonnet, even in its construction, presents 
such difficulties, it has been a highly popular form of verse 
with modern poets. Of late years, as in the Elizabethan 
age, a score of writers have made it a medium for the ex- 
pression of their aspirations, and more frequently of their 
despondency. For, as it was in the days of Byron, so is it 
now the disease of small poets to despair, and the rhyming 
pessimist who finds, or affects to find, life hopeless, vents his 
sorrows in the sonnet. But without faith and hope imagina- 
tion fails, and readers who have the misfortune to be familiar 
with the minor poets of the day know how, while the accom- 
plishment displayed is often considerable, the inspiration is 
lacking and the note of joy rarely struck. 

Lord Rosslyn affords a striking contrast to sonnet-writers | 





* Sonnets and Poems, By the Earl of Rosslyn. London: Remington and Co, | 


cise 
of this class. His verse is the expression of a trustful nature 
that accepts the sorrows of life as discipline and its Joys with 
gratitude. He discovers the soul of beauty in things evil 
. . ee ? 
looks at things in a healthy, courageous spirit, and has no 
sympathy with the philosophy that lands a man in despair 
His wings, therefore, as a poet, if he have the good fortune to 
possess them, are not crippled at the outset. If he can sine 
. ° todd 
his way to the empyrean is unobstructed. That Lord Rosslyn 
should be a master of his instrument, is not perhaps remarkable. 
The most superficial reader will see at once that he is an 
accomplished writer of verse. So smoothly and gracefully do 
his lines glide, that we notice few traces of the labour that 
must have produced them. His sonnets are readable, and 
always pleasant to read. The heart of the writer speaks in 
them, and it does so in unimpeachable English. There is no 
slovenly work here, no false imagery, no lack of taste. Although 
in the “ Domestic Sonnets” the reader is brought into the 
poet’s home-cirele, he is only admitted, as it were, into the 
outer court, and its privacy is not too much unveiled. We 
catch bright glimpses of a happy English home, and that is 
all. Here is one addressed to his wife :— 
‘Oh, blame me not because my verse is rare ! 
Deem not my heart is idle as my song! 
Thou know’st to thee such melodies belong, 
As my poor pen can haltingly prepare ; 
But my full heart of no such blame takes share, 
And to blame that would do it grievous wrong, 
For still its stream flows passionate and strong, 
And pays no tribute but to thee, my Fair! 
If then I sing not, ’tis because, too full, 
The river of my heart o’erleaps its banks, 
And to one ocean, thine, pours out its tide ; 
And mocking spirits might proclaim me dull, 
And even thou would’st give me meagre thanks 
If, while I praised thee, others should deride.” 
Lord Rosslyn describes the familiar occurrences of home life 
with a great deal of grace. His boys at cricket, his little girl 
standing on the great park roller, his daughter of seventeen 
passing from the parents’ care to the husband’s, old letters 
reminding him of a dear one gone, slight incidents as well as 
sad memories, suggest sonnets that are wholly free from the 
namby-pamby from which such themes might suffer in weaker 
hands. The following poem affords a good illustration of the 
skill with which the writer treats a simple event of baby-life. 
It is such a sonnet as Tennyson-Turner might have written :— 
“Tis bed-time; say your hymn, and bid ‘ Good-night ; 
God bless Mamma, Papa, and dear ones all ;’ 
Your half-shut eyes beneath your eyelids fall, 
Another minute you will shut them quite. 
Yes, I will carry you, put out the light, 
And tuck you up, although you are so tall! 
What will you give me, sleepy one, and call 
My wages if I settle you all right ? 
I laid her golden curls upon my arm, 
I drew her little feet within my hand, 
Her rosy palms were joined in trustful bliss, 
Her heart next mine beat gently, soft and warm, 
She nestled to me, and by Love’s command 
Paid me my precious wages— Baby’s kiss.’ ”’ 

Lord Rosslyn is not content with writing what he terms 
“domestic sonnets,” although he can write them well. He 
aims often at a higher mark, and is sometimes successful in 
giving a clearly defined and harmonious picture of what he 
sees with the mind’s eye or with the natural organ. There is 
some imagination and considerable force of expression in the 
following, entitled “ Chislehurst :’— 

“ Dead! my one Boy—my only one, and Dead. 
Sirs, do not mock me—say it is not so. 
He was the hope of France—nay, let me go, 
I am his mother; life cannot be fled 
From those young eyes and that belovéd head 
That should have worn a Crown ; a Crown of woe 
Truly I wear for him—though fallen so low, 
An Empress still, dethroned and banished. 
I crave your pardon ; now I cannot weep, 
Henceforth I weep for ever; gone! all gone! 
Throne, Husband, Child, all snatched away from me. 
A childless widow prays you, Sirs, to keep 
Some kind thoughts for her. She is all alone. 
Her heart is broken by much misery.” 

We will give two further specimens of Lord Rosslyn’s craft 
as a writer of sonnets, a kind of verse which is happily well 
suited to the exigencies of the reviewer. To describe a storm 
at sea is perhaps as difficult as to paint it. The measure of 
the poet’s success may be judged from the following :— 

“Great clouds, like war-ships, speed athwart the sky ; 
On the white drift a close-reefed mainsail gleams ; 
The savage blast through the taut cordage screams, 
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Or fitful moans with melancholy cry ; 

Around, the raging waters foaming lie 

In frenzied wrath, and not a sun-ray beams. 

The mother, in her broken slumber, dreams 

Of her dear sailor, shuddering lest he die ! 

Ocean runs riot! and the bruiséd waves 

Are blue and green with overmastering blows ; 

The tangled weeds, disturbed, torn from their bed 

A hundred fathoms down ’mid sailors’ graves, 

Toss here and there, as light as fresh-fall’n snows, 

And dismal caves disgorge their prisoned dead.” 
Our last and final quotation is a poem called “ Dead Love,” 
a theme which recalls the magnificent sonnet of Drayton, one 
of the finest in the language :— 

“Tn the hot South a little fleecy cloud 

In summer sky unfelt a tempest makes ; 

So in a sunny life some Demon takes 

Fierce hold, and shattered Love lies in her shroud ; 

Love, in Death’s arms, faint, pitiful, and cowed. 

Ah! cruel sight! my sick heart well-nigh breaks ; 

The trustful smile her pallid lip forsakes ; 

Her robe is torn, her beauty disallowed ! 

Is there no Philtre that can bid her live ? 

No unguent that can heal her present pain ? 

No charm to fan once more her fragrant breath ? 

Ask if the winds and waves their foes forgive. 

They may—but I can never love again, 

And leave my lost love in the arms of Death.” 

Tt is needless to raise the question as to whether Lord 
Rosslyn is in the highest sense of the word a poet, or, like so 
many writers nowadays, a man of high culture whose 
familiarity with the notes of great singers enables him to 
express himself in verse. That he can write lines musical in 
utterance, refined in feeling, and not wholly unaided by 
imagination, will be evident to every careful reader of these 
sonnets. More decisive praise than this it is unnecessary to 
give; but it may be observed that the strength he undoubtedly 
has, appears to fail him when he attempts the lyric. Lord 
Rosslyn states, indeed, that his lyrics are unworthy of serious 
consideration, and we entirely agree with him. 
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Buddhism in its Connection with Brahmanism and Hinduism, and in 
its Contrast with Christianity. By Sir Monier Monier- Williams, 
K.C.1L.E. (J. Murray.)—In this volume we have a careful 
but somewhat disjointed account of that curious ethico-philo- 
sophical excursus of Brahmanism that after the death of the 
Buddha Gautama developed into the religious system that bears 
his name. The importance of Buddhism has been as much ex- 
aggerated as the number of its adherents, which an authority on 
the subject reckons at 450 millions. Sir M. Monier-Williams shows 





that the highest probable number does not exceed 100 millions, | 


and even that we believe to be in excess of the truth. In China 
and Japan, the majority of the so-called Buddhists are really 
Amidists, and Buddhists and Amidists together are, for the 
most part, more or less Confucianists or Taouists in China, 
and Confucianists or Shintoists in Japan as well; while in 
Mongolia, Buddhism has become a mere shadow of its former 
self, being largely infected by Shamanism. 
South-Eastern Asia, Buddhism has been practically lost in its 
Pantheon. In Japan the Amidists show some activity, and in 
the West a fanciful sort of Buddhism has seized hold of some 


minds in a manner which is one of the wonders of the century. | ste cis ; ; : 
| the Elizabethan Age,” published a year or two ago, it has suiii- 


Of the early history of Buddhism very little is really known. 
The Tripitaka which contains it cannot have been in existence 
earlier than a century and a half after the death of Buddha, and 
of the Tripitaka itself we have none but late rifaccimenti. We 





Even in Siam and | 


may admit that Gautama was a real personage, who actually | 


existed some time before the holding of Asoka’s Council in 
B.C, 250. But of Gautama’s personal history only a few traits 
can be received as even natural, while the mere naturalness of 
events proves no more than the possibility of their having 
occurred. What have always seemed to us to be among the 
most probable of the many stories that the vast literature 


the legend of his behaviour when he met his wife, Yasadhira, 
after seven years’ absence—(‘‘'The Princess is not clean from 
longings as I am,” he said, “but she is full of grief, and if her 
grief has not its course, her heart will break, and therefore she 
may embrace me’’)—and that of the manner of his death, which 
was caused by a surfeit of pork and rice. In a previous work Sir 
M. Monier-Williams has already given a valuable account of the 


relations of Buddhism to Hinduism, and shown how very much | 


closer they are than has been usually supposed ; in the present, he 
deals with the same theme, but, :n addition, draws comparisons 





: ‘ ‘ : 7 ‘ | wi hie e concealed the deficiency ! 
of Buddhism contains concerning the doings of Gautama are | with which he concealed th oni, 


between Buddhism and Christianity which, though just enough, 
strike us as being of a somewhat superficial character. The 
fundamental difference between the two systems is the simple one 
that Christianity is divine in its basis, and that Buddhism 
is not. It is not only that Buddhism is agnostic in its 
refusal to look beyond its cosmos; it is truly atheistic, because 
it teaches man to rule his conduct absolutely without respect 
to any power beyond himself. It is, moreover, absolutely 
pessimistic in that it regards even bare existence as an evil. 
Buddhism is, in fact, one long indictment against Nature. Its 
four fundamental truths are that existence is wholly evil, that 
existence comes from desire, that desire must be destroyed, and 
that to destroy it we must tread the path that leads to mrvana, 
which is non-existence rather than nothingness, not-ness of all 
phenomenal existence; with real existence Gautama did not 
concern himself. The result is that all activity of man is bad, and 
the only good of ourselves or others is (phenomenal) annihilation, 
Hence the beauty of Buddhist ethics is much more apparent than 
real, Christianity bids us lead a righteous and noble life, because 
by doing so we carry out the will of God ; but so far as Buddhism 
bids us act likewise, it is merely to get rid of the bonds of all 
existence, whether above or below Mount Meru, in the highest 
heaven or in the lowest hell. In a word, according to the doctrine 
of the son of Suddhédana, by sin we live; the doctrine of Christ 
warns us that by sin we die. 

Calendar of Ancient Records of Dublin. By John T. Gilbert, F.S.A. 
Vol. I. (J. Dollard, Dublin.)—We do not always find ourselves in 
a position to commend the action of the Municipality of Dublin ; 
but we have the heartiest praise for the good judgment that they 
have shown in printing these records, and so putting them, 
humanly speaking, out of the reach of accident. The calendar of 
“Charters and Government Grants to the City of Dublin” begins 
with Henry II.’s grant to “Irishmen of Bristowa his city of 
Duvelina, to be inhabited and held by them from him and his 
heirs, with all liberties and free customs which they have at Bristol 
and throughout his entire land.” A fac-simile of the document is 
given as a frontispiece. The last item in the Calendar bears date 
November 15th, 1727, the first year of George II. After this we 
have “A Calendar of the Contents of the Liber Albus.” The 
history of this document shows the importance of the work of 
printing the records. The Liber Albus was somehow abstracted 
in the course of the last century (‘‘ passed out of the custody of 
the Municipal Council,’ euphemistically writes Mr. Gilbert, as 
one might say “remove” instead of the harsher “ murder’’), 
bought at a private sale by the late Sir William Beetham for £641s., 
and by him resold to the Corporation for £150. Finally, we have 
the Dublin Assembly Roll from 1447-1559, and in an appendix 
sundry letters concerning Dublin affairs. All furnish valuable 
materials for Irish history, both political and social. One curious 
item, which we give as a sample of many that might be extracted, 
tells us of a regulation by which any Englishman wearing a 
moustache rendered himself liable to all the penalties imposed on 
the “Irish Ireland, it is clear, was “very much 
governed ” in tnose days. 


> 


enemies.’ 


Lyrics from the Dramatists of the Elizabethan Age. Edited by A. 
H. Bullen. (Nimmo.)—One of the pleasantest volumes in the 
late Robert Bell’s edition of the English Poets was the “ Songs 
from the Dramatists,” published in 1854, His “‘ Anthology ” covers 
a wider field than the present collection, but it is not so full in 
the choice of lyrics from the Elizabethan dramatists, and no lover 
of old English verse will deem Mr, Bullen’s book superfluous. If 
it has not the freshness of the ‘ Lyrics from the Song-Books of 
cient novelty to commend it to all lovers of good verse. One 
peculiarity of the age was that even our minor poets could 
sing, an art that seemed to be lost, or nearly so, in the eighteenth 
century. It is this gift which makes the Elizabethan poets so 
delightful. They felt the charm of music, and knew how to 
express it. Mr. Bullen considers that, as a lyric poet, Ben Jonson 
lucks the “ natural magic ” we find in some of his less famous 
contemporaries ; and in this judgment Mr. Swinburne agrees with 
We think they are right; but if the lyrical faculty was in 


“6 


him. 


a measure denied to ‘‘rare Ben,” how consummate was the art 


! There is more spon- 
taneity in Fletcher, who seems to sing because he must, and yet 
not one of his songs is so familiar as the ‘ Drink to me only with 
thine eyes” of Jonson. Among the dramatists not in Bell’s 
selection to whom Mr. Bullen turns for contributions, are Campion, 
Quarles, Randolph, Rutter, Strode, 'ownshend, and Flecknoe 
the victim of Dryden’s immortal satire. As dramatists these 
writers are of small account, but they can “ sing a song at least.” 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. (Maemillan.) 
—Peregrine Oakshott, who is, in a way, the hero of this story, is a 
study of a somewhat novel kind. Perhaps we might say that he 
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is like the young hero of “Misunderstood,” a tale which many of 
our readers will probably remember, the different circumstances of 
the time being allowed for. Peregrine is really a clever child, who 
would have done well under good management. Unfortunately, 
having had a stroke while yet a babe in the cradle, he is regarded 
by all about him, his stern Puritan father among them, as some- 
thing uncanny. The common people think of him as a changeling ; 
their betters, for the most part, believe that he is possessed. 
Naturally he lives up to his character, and is known as the most 
mischievous imp in the country. As he grows up, good and bad 
influences struggle for the mastery over him. The struggle 
is described with much vigour by Miss Yonge, who has evi- 
dently spent much pains on her delineation of the character. 
But the most interesting personage in the book is Anne 
Jacobina Woodford. This young lady has had the good or bad 
luck to have the Duke of York for a godfather; and when 
she has to look out for a livelihood, the Duke, now James 
II., gives her a place in the Royal household. She is ap- 
pointed one of the “rockers” to the young Prince. Miss Yonge 
thus finds an opportunity of introducing a kind of writing in which 
she always does well. The picture of King James’s Court, of its 
jealousies and little ambitions ; of the Princess Anne, with her ill- 
concealed jealousy of her half-brother; of the Royal nursery, with 
its curious old-fashioned ways, is singularly good. Anne Jacobina 
plays a very difficult part with much good sense and tact, and 
fully deserves all the good fortune which is in store for her. 
Trooper and Redskin in the Far North-West. By John G. Donkin. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Donkin, whose experience of the 
world seems to have been tolerably wide, joined the Mounted 
Police of the Canadian North-West in 1884. He had tried “ clod- 
breaking” and found it slow; and having already served in a 
cavalry regiment at home, thought he would see what life with 
the Mounted Police was like. On the whole, his experiences seem 
to have been satisfactory. He found his fellows good comrades, 
with friendly relations established, as far as discipline permitted, 
among all ranks. His quarrel, so far as he has a quarrel, is with 
the Canadian climate, and with various interested persons who 
persist in giving that climate a better name than it deserves. 
«There is no malaria,” he quotes from a pamphlet published by 
Government authority, “and there are no diseases arising out of, 
or peculiar to, either the climate or the territory.” But he 
tells a different tale of his own personal knowledge, for he 
himself was attacked at Winnipeg with an endemic fever 
of undoubtedly malarious origin. And then the temperature 
records are made unduly favourable. He vouches for the fact 
that on December 21st, 1884, the thermometer on the Saskatchewan 
registered 62° below zero (Fahrenheit). As he was on march at 
the time, he had the best reasons for knowing the fact. He 
objects, again, to the representation that the North-West is a 
good country for grain-growing. Good for grazing, he allows; 
but against the prospects of grain there are the early frosts. He 
speaks of having passed acres of frozen wheat; and there can be 
no doubt that the crops are liable not only to early frosts, but 
also to early falls of snow. ‘There has been such a fall, we under- 
stand, in Alberta this year. Mr. Donkin’s time of service happened 
to coincide with Riel’s second rebellion. It was not his fortune 
to be at the front when the fighting took place, and he is more 
angry than perhaps is necessary with a foolish joke which com- 
pared the police to coyotes. The hardship of the police getting 
no recognition for their services is no new one. The most meri- 
torious work, if it is done in the regular course of duty, is com- 
monly unrecognised. We may hope, however, that it is not 
therefore unrewarded. Our author’s account leaves us in no 
doubt as to the righteousness of the sentence on Riel. One can 
only regret, in fact, that he was spared after his first rebellion to 
do fresh mischief. Mr. Donkin had the charge of him for a time 
when he was in custody, and gives some interesting particulars 
about his demeanour. He was a fanatic, undoubtedly, but 
ambition had as much to do with his action as any conviction. 


Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys. By Amelia B. 
Edwards. (Routledge.)—We are very glad to see a second, en- 


larged, and handsome edition of the delightful book which, when 
criginally published in 1878, virtually made known to a large 
section of the public that portion of the South-Eastern Tyrol 
which lies between Botzen, Brunecken, Innichen, and Belluno, 
and which includes the interesting limestone mountains known as 
the Dolomites. As the authoress said, “in South Tyrol, within 
seventy-two hours of London, there may be found a large number 
of yet ‘untrodden peaks,’ and a network of valleys so literally 
‘unfrequented,’ that we journeyed sometimes for days together 
without meeting a single traveller either in the inns or on the 
roads, and encountering only three parties of English during 
the whole time between entering the country on the Conegliano 
side and leaving it at Botzen.’ In other words, she holds a 








special brief for the Dolomites, which in her opinion offer 
playground far more attractive than the Alps. But this fact, ang 
the enthusiasm which it has naturally generated, give the book a 
“go” and “thoroughness” which it would not have otherwise pos- 
sessed. It is written carefully but naturally, and with such touches 
of feminine comic horror as, “’Tis as ghostly, echoing, suicidal a 
place to sleep in as ever I saw in my life!” ; or, “ Here is Atzwang, 
here is the railway ; here is the hot, dusty, busy, dead-level World 
of Commonplace again!” It maybe said with safety that had the 
second edition of this book been simply a reproduction of the first, it 
would have had all the charm of novelty for a large constituency of 
readers. As, however, various changes—for which the name of 
reforms may fairly be claimed—have been effected in the Dolomite 
country, such as the substitution of good new inns for bad old ones, 
the supersession of rough bridle-paths by roads worthy of the name, 
and the laying down of new lines of railway, the work has been 
modernised, without having the bloom in.any way taken off it. 


Battle and After, with other Verses. By R. St. John Tyrwhitt, 
(Macmillan.)—The poem that gives its name to this little volume 
is founded upon the theory that ‘ alaw of gravitation in material 
things may operate quite as naturally in spiritual things.” ‘I'he 
writer imagines that just as those who do God’s will here are 
drawn nearer and nearer to God in another world, so those who 
have opposed His will while unfit to draw near may yet be “ com- 
pelled to approach, drawn as by natural forces which cannot but 
act and allow no appeal.” And he considers that both Scripture 
and the highest heathen speculation ‘‘seem to admit the idea of 
a progress of the soul and also of a discipline, which latter may 
be penal.” The poem opens with a description of the fight of 
Abou Klea by Serjeant Atkins, who takes part in it. He is killed, 
and there follows a discourse between his Soul and a heavenly 
Guide who, when the soul wishes to rise Christward, exclaims :— 

“ Rest yet awhile, ’tis not yet time for thee, 
Since thou hast died hard-biting, like thy race, 
Thou needst must unlearn battle in the flesh 
Now thou art Spirit, and thou shalt be pure; 
Made clean to bear the brightness of this Face, 


Thou didst not utterly reject His love, 
And now it shall constrain thee to be clean.” 


How the soul is gradually purified, what hope there is for those 
who forgot God when on earth, and the bliss that awaits the 
faithful,—these are the torics of poetical discourse between the 
Soul of Atkins and his Guide. There is much that is suggestive 
and beautiful in the thoughts expressed by Mr. Tyrwhitt in this 
poem; but the interest of the piece is theological rather than 
poetical. The verses are not weak, neither are they wanting in 
harmony ; but they fail to realise the somewhat ambitious aim of 
the writer, who, although he can sometimes sing gracefully, has 
won his spurs in another field of literature. In the “ Other Verses,” 
there are a few lyrics which have the peculiar charm of which a 
reader is conscious when writers of far less strength and culture 
than Mr. Tyrwhitt utter the inmost feelings of their hearts in 
song. 

Flower-Land. By Robert Fisher. (Bemrose and Sons.)—-We 
are glad to see that, owing to the favourable reception given last 
year to the first part of his Flower-Land, Mr. Fisher has reissued 
it in a revised form, and has added to it a Part II., dealing with 
the morphology, anatomy, physiology, and classification of his 
subject. The two parts taken together form, mainly on account of 
their being very well illustrated, an admirable elementary manual 
of botany, which can either be put into the hands of a child of 
quick intelligence, or used as a sort of basis for conversations on 
the subject. 

Miss Brown’s Basket. By Mrs. Henry Charles. (Nisbet.)—This 
is a very pleasing little story of a worthy old lady whose father 
had been a missionary in India, and whose heart is, in conse- 
quence, devoted to the work of Christian proselytisation there. 
She has no means of her own—unless an income of £135 be 
accounted means—and all she can do to gratify her heart’s desire 
is to sell the fruits of her labours in the shape of the contents of 
her missionary basket. We are told here how Miss Brown attains 
success, and how she is, in effect, the means of her favourite mission 
being established, and also how she may be said to bring about a 
marriage between Mr. Moreton, the clergyman who takes up her 
father’s work, and a girl in every way worthy of him. The por- 
traits of Mrs. Fortescue, who does on a large scale what Miss 
Brown does on a small, of Minna, and of Mr. Moreton, are all 
carefully executed. But Miss Brown is the true heroine of her 
own story. This little book is, it is hardly necessary to say, suited 
only to readers of a certain class; but such will appreciate its 
simplicity and unobtrusive piety. 

By Alfred C, Fryer. 


Travels in Dreanland. (Sonnenschein. ) 


—Mr. Fryer has already obtained some reputation as a writer 
of fairy-tales, and it will be enhanced by this sprightly story 
of the adventures in Dreamland of a little boy of the name 
'of Harold, who lives with his mother and sister in a big, 
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rambling house in the Midlands. One Midsummer night 
after he has gone to sleep, Harold is visited by Old Father 
Time, and goes on long excursions with the Months, which take 
various disguises, such as those of a sparrow and of a gull, and 
which, as a rule, bear off the boy on their backs. A good deal of 
natural history and other science is insinuated into the story, and 
it is pervaded by a very quiet and effective humour. Perhaps, 
indeed, the humour is occasionally too subtle—or at least too 
Gilbertian—for little boys. Thus, when Harold is at the mercy 
of the Black Cat, who is bent on revenging the drowning of three 
of his cousin’s kittens, he pleads :—‘‘I assure you, we were so 
sorry, sister Ethel and I, when the three poor little kittens had to 
be drowned. But we kept one, you know, and indeed we love it 
very much, and are very kind to it.” The Black Cat retorts :— 
«Tears and sorrow are no use when a murder has been com- 
mitted.” This is very comic, unquestionably, but it will scarcely 
be understood by children under ten years of age. The illustra- 
tions, especially the smaller ones, are quite as humorous as the 
letterpress. 

When Mother Was Little. By S. P. Yorke. (Unwin.)—The 
originality of the story told in this book lies more in the form in 
which it appears than in anything else. The children to whom 
it is narrated are supposed to live in a country-house, with all 
the freedom and life of the country, whereas the mother’s was 
spent, at first, in “a small, dark town-house,” her father being 
a curate with small means. He subsequently, however, received 
a living in the country, which enabled his child to discover all the 
glories of Bexley Chase. The book contains a great deal, there- 
fore, about celandines and pansies, picnics and strawberries, 
blackberries and fuchsias. It need hardly be said that Honora, 
or “mother” when “she was little,’ makes her discoveries in 
moral as well as natural science; but these are not dwelt upon 
too much. There is also in the story a vein of humour, which 
comes out in such incidents as that of the unconscious poaching 
by the children, in the shape of the abstraction of a dozen 
pheasant’s eggs, and the placing of them before the curate and 
two brother-parsons. The story is in all respects an agreeable 
and well-written one, and will be none the less appreciated for 
the form in which it is cast. 

A Dash of Bitter. By Deane Hilton. (Sonnenschein.)—The 
title of this story indicates sufficiently its nature, and for a 
temperance story itis fairly readable. It is the old tale,—tempta- 
tion withstood for some time, then the fall, and finally the 
return, or rather discovery, of the prodigal son. When we say 
that A Dash of Bitter is readable, we have said all that we wanted 
to say. ‘The story does not call for further comment of any kind. 

Modern Views of Electricity. By O. J. Lodge. (Macmillan.)— 
Professor Lodge discusses, without the aid of mathematics, the 
attitude assumed by the philosophers of to-day towards elec- 
tricity. It is certainly a very readable book, and need not, 
owing to the absence of technical expressions, distress elementary 
students. Professor Lodge, we see, is not afraid of using dia- 
grams, and evidently does not believe that graphic representa- 
tions of invisible powers are reprehensible, or liable to lead students 
astray. They are certainly too useful to be altogether eliminated. 

Glimpses of Irish Industries. By J. Bowles-Daly. (Ward and 
Downey.)—Mr. Bowles-Daly takes up the cudgels on behalf of the 
Irish very vigorously,—too vigorously for the task in hand, and, 
we must also add, for good taste. He declares in his introduction 
that “one is always hearing the oft-repeated statement that 
the Irishman will work hard in every country but his own.” A 
little further on he says: “It is true that a dislike to manual 
labour is universal.” It is much to be regretted that a certain 
tone of bitterness pervades the whole of Mr. Bowles-Daly’s book. 
There are some interesting and valuable facts in it, and the writer 
knows what he is writing about. He might with advantage have 
used more judgment in discriminating between what to say and 
what need not be said. 

Jenner and Vaccination. By Charles Creighton, M.D. (Sonnen- 
schein.)—This is a medical retrospect of Jenner’s discovery, and 
its history during the time, the best part of a century, which has 
elapsed since the first experiments. Dr. Creighton, of course, 
works out the various data and researches of Jenner thoroughly, 
and does not allow any bias to show itself in Jenner’s favour. 
Jenner, indeed, comes rather badly off at Dr. Creighton’s hands, 
and scarcely presents a dignified picture of a great benefactor. 
The writer pays much attention to vaccination legislation, which 
certainly has a somewhat remarkable and peculiar history. 'Those 
who wish to gather what Dr. Creighton thinks about a “ century 
of small-poxing ” should read Jenner and Vaccination ; but whether 
what he thinks is the truth is another matter. We may wait till 
the Commission reports. 

Edited by ‘“ Ellangowan.” 


Sporting Anecdotes. (Hamilton, 


Adams, and Co.)—Many of these anecdotes we have seen before, 











but a great many are new, and if they have appeared in print 
before, have probably been lost. Weshould be grateful, therefore, 
to the editor for collecting them. Interesting as these sporting 
stories are, taken individually, we cannot help thinking that they 
might have been better arranged. As for the literary merit of the 
anecdotes, it is very unequal; this, no one can wonder at; still, 
the fact remains that a good story is all the better for being well 
told. Sporting Anecdotes will doubtless find its way into most 
gentlemen’s, that is to say, sporting gentlemen’s libraries. 

Wild and Weird Tales of Imagination and Mystery. By Sir Gilbert 
Campbell. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—These “ Wild and Weird 
Tales” are truly terrible. Sir G. Campbell seems to have 
ransacked the most bloodeurdling folk-lore for his materials. 
Such stories as “The White Wolf,” “The Midnight Skater,” 
“The Thief’s Taper,’ and “What Was It?” should really 
not be read by those in the habit of supping late, and nervous 
young people. Perhaps the best of the stories, certainly the 
best of the English stories, is “ A Day’s Shooting.” The book, 
on the whole, displays very little literary skill,—much less than 
we had expected from the writer, and with such promising 
materials to work upon. Still, the tales are horrible enough to 
dispense with any qualities of diction. The true sensation- 
consumer will not miss, we fear, style, as long as he gets his 
nerves sufficiently tickled. 

Diseases of Plants. By H. Marshall Ward. (S.P.C.K.)—Mr. 
Ward treats such well-known plant-diseases as the “rust” of 
wheat, “‘ ergot” of rye, “smut” of corn, and others only too well 
known to farmers and gardeners, very clearly, so that every one 
can read for himself. To this day the majority of those who 
suffer from the “ potato-disease,” “ club-root,” and “ damping-off ” 
have but the crudest ideas as to the nature of their enemy. 
Diseases of Plants belongs to ‘‘The Romance of Science Series,” to 
which also belong “ Time and Tide” and “ The Story of a 'Tinder- 
Box ;” and being such a vital subject, should prove even more 
useful. 

The Story of a Tinder-Box. By C. Meymott Tidy. (S.P.C.K.)— 
This is a capital little book for young people, who will learn with 
the history of the tinder-box a little chemistry and physics, at 
least such chemistry as belongs to it and some other methods of 
obtaining light. It is simply and clearly expressed, so that none, 
after perusing it, will be able to plead ignorance of the nature and 
uses of a tinder-box. 

Time and Tide. By Sir R. 8. Ball. (S.P.C.K.)—The movements 
of the tide are among the most important facts which affect 
the economy of the earth ; hence there should be no lack of readers 
for Time and Tide. Tides themselves are so interesting, that we 
feel sure that those who know a little about them will be eager to 
learn more. Searchers after knowledge of this kind, be they old 
or young, cannot do better than read Sir R. Ball’s Time and Tide. 
After all, these great physical laws should, as far as they are 
known, become common property; and when a great astronomer 
condescends to explain them, the opportunity should not be lost. 

Emin Pasha. By the Rev. H. W. Little. (Virtue and Co.)— 
Mr. Little writes a short and enthusiastic sketch of Emin Pasha’s 
career down to the end of the “ Emin Pasha Relief Expedition.” 
It is always pleasant to read of a hero, and therefore no one is 
likely to be bored by the hundred odd pages which Mr. Little has 
given us. We get from their perusal a very fair idea of the 
Pasha’s work and the contemporary politics of Equatorial Africa, 
and the course of events since public attention was attracted to 
Central Africa. 

Land-Tenure in Ireland. By W. E. Montgomery, M.A. 
(University Press.)—This is the “ Yorke Prize Essay” for the 
year 1888. The “ Yorke Prize” is given, we should say, to the 
best essay on “The Law of Property” in various ages and 
countries. Ireland was a singularly appropriate country to select, 
as of late years its “land tenure” has become a burning ques- 
tion. Mr. Montgomery has a thorough command of the subject, 
and has expressed himself very clearly on the whole. “ Land- 
Tenure in Ireland” is most exhaustive for its size, and we must 
add, too, most interesting reading. 

The Quintessence of Socialism. By Dr. A. Schiiffle. (Sonnen- 
schein.)—We certainly owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Schiiffle and 
Mr. Bernard Bosanquet for rendering it possible for English 
readers to obtain a definite idea of what the Socialists themselves 
can hardly define,—the aim of Socialism. Dr. Schiiffle tells us 
that it took him years to familiarise himself with some of the 
more revolutionary tenets of advanced Socialist thinkers. We 
cannot hope, therefore, that the majority of readers will do as well. 
Still, they will have in this volume of a little over a hundred 
pages one of the clearest expositions of Socialism, p.rticularly 
Collectivism, they are ever likely to receive, and the mastery of this 
volume is more in the power of the ordinary intellect of man than 
that of the treatises of the Socialist leaders themselves. We should 
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add that The Quintessence of Socialism first appeared in the Deutsch e 
Blatter of 1874, and has been translated from the eighth and last 
edition under the supervision of Mr. Bosanquet. 

The Belvidere; or, the Warning Maiden. By William Dwarris. 
(Digby and Long.)—This is a sensational story, written, to all 
appearance, by a novice. It opens with the murder of a man who 
is, happily, perhaps a good deal more of a villain than of a hero. 
The murder has, of course, to be concealed, the heroine has to be 
blamed for it, and the hero has to believe circumstantial evidence 
against her; and there are, on the whole, perhaps even more than 
the usual number of the complications that seem appropriate in 
fiction of this class. ‘The author writes, however, it should be 
said, in a somewhat spasmodic fashion; and it must be allowed, 
further, that the hunted heroine, does not make quite as much 
as she might and ought of her opportunities. Mr. Dwarris’s 
heroes have also a somewhat stagey look. At the same time, a 
good deal of artistic vigour is exhibited in certain of the secondary 
scenes of the story; and this justifies a belief that its author will 
produce something better ere long. 


Platform and Pulpit Addresses on Temperance Topics. By the Rev. 
H. Edmund Legh. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—If to Mr. 
Legh there be granted the righteousness or advisability of the 
social movement in which he is engaged, it must also be allowed 
that the little book containing his addresses is remarkably well 
arranged. As regards, indeed, the manner in which the arguments 
against the use of alcoholic beverages are marshalled more especially 
for platform purposes, it recalls nothing so much as Mr. Sydney 
Buxton’s well-known manuals of arguments on both sides of all 
political questions. One is glad to observe that Mr. Legh is not a 
pessimist in respect of the drinking habits of our population ; 
on the contrary, he avers that, “owing to altered circumstances 
of some sort or other, there is in the United Kingdom, side by 
side with an increasing population, less drinking every year.” 

Messrs. Cassell and Co. publish A Souvenir of the Dead Heart. 
The story of Mr. Watts Phillips’s play is first given; then comes 
the cast as it was acted at the Lyceum Theatre September 28th, 
1889, and, following this, thirteen illustrations, beginning with 
Mr. Irving as Robert Landry and Miss Ellen Terry as Catherine 
Duval. 

One of the late Mr. Procter’s very successful efforts to popularise 
astronomy is The Southern Skies (W. H. Allen). It may be best 
described in the words of the title-page as “a plain and easy guide 
to the constellations of the Southern Hemisphere,” showing in 
twelve maps the position of the principal constellations night 
after night throughout the year. Each map exhibits the position 
of the stars four times for three months. There is a brief ex- 
planatory introduction. 

The Biblical Illustrator, By the Rev. Joseph Exell. (J. Nisbet 
and Co.)—The second and third volumes of the Illustrator for St. 
Luke have now appeared, containing together nearly fifteen 
hundred additional pages. Surely this is a length which tran- 
scends all reasonable limits. We have no wish to discourage the 
useful labours of the compiler, labour in which Mr. Exell has made 
himself most serviceable to his brother-clergy. But est modus. 
Robert Hall once spoke of a man who had, he said, so many books 
on his head that his brains could not move. Young preachers 
nowadays are likely to be similarly paralysed by the multitude 
and magnitude of the helps which are supplied to them. 

Canada: a Memorial Volume. Edited by E. B. Biggar. 
(Stanford.)—‘ The object of this work ’—we quote from the pre- 
face—“ is te give such a description of the various provinces and 
territories of Canada, that the world may realise more fully than 
it has yet been able to do, the progress the Dominion has made 
politically, commercially, and industrially, and the unmeasured 
expanse of power, wealth, and happiness to which its people 
seemed destined in the near future.” This is somewhat enthu- 
siastically worded, and it is possible that now and then a grain of 
salt may be wanted in digesting, if not the facts, at least the con- 
clusions. But, in fact, this handsome volume is a very rich 
treasury indeed. We observe that the North-West Territories, 
which now seem to offer the best field for the emigrant, have but 
a small space allotted to them. 

“Cavendish,” the accomplished player who has done so much 
for whist and minor varieties of cards, gives us a handsome 
volume, entitled Patience Games (Thomas De La Rue and Co.) 
He divides his subject scientifically. After an introductory 
chapter, explaining such terms as “ Holding the stock ’’ and the 
“ Rubbish-heap,” we have a first division of “ Patiences presenting 
Indefinite Problems,” a second of ‘‘ Patiences presenting Definite 
Problems,” and finally, ‘Trick and Puzzle Patiences.” Reckon- 
ing all the items in all the divisions, we have between forty and 
fifty varieties. Each is set before the eyes in visible shape, to the 
great help of the understanding. 








Portry.—The Manx Witch, and other Poems. By T. C. Brown, 
(Macmillan and Co.)—The author of ‘ Fo’c’s’le Yarns” is one of 
the few writers of dialect verse who have been able to achieve a 
distinct literary success. “The Manx Witch” will fully keep up the 
reputation that he has already won. The story is told by a sailor, 
in the raciest style. Two Laxdale miners, Jack and Harry, court 
a Manx beauty, “‘a rose that had grown at the mouth of the mine,” 
and agree to hunt, so to speak, in couples, till Harry has to drop 
back into the place of “dooiney-molla,” which is, being inter- 
preted, “man-praiser, the friend who backs, and speaks praisingly 
of the suitor,” a place not altogether to his liking. Here is a 
picture of how he fills it :— 


* Sometimes Harry had orders 
To stand a bit off aback o’ some borders, 
Or under the biggest apple tree. 
So there this dooiney-molla’d be, 
Very patient, but strainin, strainin 
To hear the coortin, and lek enough rainin, 
Or snowin, or blowin— 
Dear me! what's the odds? No knowin 
The happy Harry was, just to be catchin 
The smallest whisper ; like a hen when she’s hatchin, 
Sittin that quite ; but the little sweep 
Is liz’nin too for some sign of a cheep 
At one of the eggs—aw deed she is. 
And so this Harry; and if he heard a kiss, 
Which of coorse he did, and raisonable, 
He’d moan the softest he was able— 
Like a flute he’d moan, like a flute! surprisin ! 
Semperthizin, semperthizin.”’ 


This comedy the “ witch” does her best to turn into tragedy. Mr. 
Brown can use either key with much skill. ‘“ Peggy’s Wedding” 
is quite admirable. Peggy goes off in the morning with a skin- 
flint suitor, and returns to her place the same day with the con- 
clusion,—-“‘ Misthriss! no more weddins, aw good sakes! no more 
weddin’s for me!” ‘Two of the poems are in “ English.” We do 
not understand the character of Dynely, in “Mary Quayle.” 
“ Bella Gorry,” on the other hand, is drawn with much skill.—— 
Grass of Parnassus, by Andrew Lang (Longmans), contains between 
sixty and seventy pieces, most of which have been published 
before in one way or another. It is needless to say that we are 
glad to see the old again, and that we give an equal welcome to 
the new. Mr. Lang’s place among the poets of the day is pretty 
well fixed, though, if he had the will or the opportunity to devote 
himself to the Muse, he might rise to something much higher. 
Meanwhile, it is not difficult to be content with him as he is. 
Here is a piece which strongly reminds us, it will not offend him 
to be told, of Matthew Arnold :— 


“ ANOTHER Way. 
Come to me in my dreams, and then, 
One saith, I shall be well again, 
For then the night will more than pay 
The hopeless longing of the day. 


Nay, come not thou in dreams, my sweet, 
With shadowy robes, and silent feet, 
And with the voice, and with the eyes 
That greet me in a soft surprise. 


Last night, last night, in dreams we met, 
And how, to-day, shall I forget, 

Or how, remembering, restrain 

Mine incommunicable pain? 

Nay, where thy land and people are, 
Dwell thou remote, apart, afar, 

Nor mingle with the shapes that sweep 
The melancholy ways of Sleep. 

But if, perchance, the shadows break, 
If dreams depart, and men awake, 

If face to face at length we see, 

Be thine the voice to welcome me.” 


——With Double Pipe. By Owen Seaman. (Blackwell, Oxford ; 
Johnson, Cambridge.) Mr. Seaman is at his best when he has 
his humorous “ stop” in use; but he is always clever and at home 
with the literary instrument which he wields. “A Plea for 
Trigamy ” is an ingenious adaptation of an idea which was 
broached in Sir Arthur Helps’s *‘Realmah.” “An Elegy in 
Bucolics ” is so good, that we must quote a part of it, with the 
capital “ surprise ” at the end :— 


“* Sweet, I shall get me fame of thee anon, 
For thou art passing fair and thou art mine, 
None other's,’ she for modesty was dumb, 
And hearing would not seem to hear my praise, 
But on a day it chanced that there was named 
A concourse to the which all men should bring 
Her whom each eye saw fairest, and I smiled 
To think how she, m, choice, should hear the palm 
Of beauty, and shine fairest of the fair, 
And fond [ lavished on her gifts untold, 
Thinking by added charms of art to grace 
The comeliness which nature made her own; 
And all men deemed her fairest of the fair, 
But better loved she in her lowly home 
All unadorned to fill her lowly place, 
And wait my wonted footstep morn and eve, 
Than, widening as to suit a wider sphere. 
To shape herself to grander things, and sit 
A spectacle for every critie’s eye. 
And pining for the peace which once was hers, 
Slow sickening she passed before her time. 
And so I hold it be ter, com2 what may, 
To win no prize at all at eattle-shows, 
Than lose, through simply overfeeding her, 
Your favourite sow, a prey to apoplexy.” 
“Memories of the Late Classical Tripos” is good,. with some in- 
genious tours-de-force in the rhymes. Of the serious verse, ‘ Death 
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by Misadventure” is a powerfully told tragedy. Most of the others 
are pictures from Nature. We hope to hear of Mr. Seaman again. 
—lIdylls of the Home. By Harry Douglas. (Spencer Blackett.) 
—Mr. Douglas is one of the poets who can write, as Horace 
puts it, “two hundred verses in an hour, standing on one foot; ” 
and very respectable verses they often are. His fluency and 
energy are really surprising; he has a great command of poetical 
imagery ; and if he could only bring more tact and taste to bear 
on his work, he might do very well. A more complete example of 
thoroughly unpruned luxuriance we have never seen. Here is a 
specimen of his verse :— 
“The true-born son of such true-hearted love, 

Or gentle he, or simple his estate, 

His blood shall crimson with the chivalry 

Of his divine begetting ; and, despite 

The modest beating of his pulses, he 

All honest hazards fearlessly shall dare, 

And in the thickest of life’s battle-clash, 

With noble prowess shall he play the man, 

And bring the spoils of many a hard-fought fight, 

And proudly lay them at his darling’s feet. 

Not blind is he, but strong with stubborn trust: 

Not cold, but calm, with ecstasy suppressed ; 

Not dumb, but silent with sheer reverence. 

No craven he, though he may somewhat screen 

With blushing courtesy his manfulness ; 

Nor niggard, either, though he sitteth down, 

As honest merchants do, to count the cost ; 

He scorns to bate its uttermost a jot, 

But with a golden plenitude he gives 

Himself and all he hath, naught questioning, 

Ne’er faltering, nor asking aught again.’ 


The poem is a picture of domestic life, with much in it that is 
admirable; but we are bound to say that a certain reticence as 
to what is said, as well as a chastening of the style, would have 
improved it.The Soul’s Quest. By F. G. Scott. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—This is a volume of thoughtful verse, not always 
as correct as care might have made it, and wanting, now and 
then, in rhythm and sweetness, but with plenty of meaning, and 
characterised by much dignity of expression. The poem from 
which the volume takes its name is not, in our judgment, the 
best. It is a religious allegory, which is yet not an allegory, 
because in some parts it uses direct language. “Justice ” is fine, 
though the writer has much to learn in the management of blank 
verse; his system of pauses is defective. ‘‘ Evolution” should, 
perhaps, be ranked highest of all the poems in the volume. Here 
is part of the conclusion, showing now and then (as in the first 
line of the third stanza) a distinct weakness of expression, but 
still eloquent and forcible :— 
“Great God! we move into the vast ; 
All questions vain—the shadows come ! 


We hear no answer from the past; 
The years before us all are dumb. 
We trust Thy purpose and Thy will, 
We see afar the shining goal ; 
Forgive us if there linger still 
Some human fear within our soul! 
Forgive us, if when crumbling in 
The world that we have loved and known, 
With forms so fair to us, we sin 
By eyes averted from Thy throne! 
Forgive us, if with thoughts too wild, 
And eyes too dim to pierce the gloom, 
We shndder like a frightened child 
That enters at a darkened room! 
Forgive us, if when dies away 
All human sound upon our ears, 
We hear not, in the swift decay, 
Thy loving voice to calm our fears! 
But lo! the dawn of fuller days ; 
Horizon-glories fringe the sky! 
Our feet would climb the shining ways 
To meet man’s widest destiny.” 





Audiatorocte ; or, the Eve of Lady Day on Lake George, and other 
Poems. By the Rev. Clarence A. Walworth. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.)—A volume of somewhat formless verse, but interesting from 
the love of Nature, Nature as she is to be seen in the New World, 
which is manifest in many of the poems, and from the earnestness 
of feeling which they show. Mr. Walworth has something to say, 
but he has not the art of giving to it a poetical expression. 
The Masque of Death, and other Poems. By C. L. Hildreth. (Bel- 
ford, Clarke, and Co., Chicago.)—This is a volume of always 
correct, and sometimes forcible verse. ‘The Prophecy,” a fine 
picture of the first stirring of spring amidst the rigours of an 
American winter, and another poem on the same sfbject, under 
the title of “The Awakening,” may be singled out for praise. Here 
is a stanza from the latter :— 


“ The spongy soil sinks weltering to the foot, 
And still thin, dusky streaks of crusted snow 
In cold shades linger on the hemlock’s root; 
But all the open lawns and meadows glow 
With faint warm flame of many a tender shoot ; 
The hazel stems are bright with burnished green, 
And russet-hooded buds spring up between.” 


Mr. Hildreth should keep to these themes, which have a freshness 
that is wanting in much of his verse. Heart to Heart. By Ivan 
Hues. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The chief poem here is a 
long narrative in octosyllabie verse, the “ fatal facility” of which 
has tempted the author with too much success. Here are a few 
lines :— 








“O cease your ridicule unseemly 
Of a bright nation so supremely 





Ancient and of lasting fame ! 
*Tis only ignorance induces 
Good men to sink to such abuses, 
Whom wise men pity more than blame.” 


All s not on so low a level as this; but the average of Hearl to 
Heart, wherever we have dipped into it, is not much higher. 
Highland Flora, and other Poems. By Mrs. David Henderson. (D. 
Douglas, Edinburgh.)—Some of the verse here has a certain 
charm and sweetness ; but it hardly gains by being taken beyond 
the domestic circle where it would be sure to please. If “The 
Voyage of Baby Dora” was to be printed, its proper place was a 
children’s magazine. The longest poem is scarcely equal to the 
tragedy of its story. And a critic in the South cannot but wonder 
how a false marriage can be managed under the very compre- 
hensive Scotch marriage law.——Semblance, and other Poems. By 
Charles T. Lusted. (Kegan Paul, Tranch, and Co.)—It will 
probably be sufficient to quote one stanza :— 
“The cooling breeze 
Swept through the trees, 
Which waved their branches overhead, 
And hid her blushes as they spread 
O’er face and neck with glowing red 
In rapid ease.” 
Surprise and Song, and other Poems. By J. H. A. Hicks. (D. 
Stott.)—A volume of respectable verse, where the meaning, how- 
ever, is not always on a level with the metre. That eyes may 
outvie “in their azure hue” ‘‘ forget-me-nots of tenderest blue,” 
but surely not “stars in saffron skies,” even if stars were visible 
when the skies are “saffron.” In the next stanza, “long” is a 
strange epithet for “lustre.’”——We cannot congratulate Mr. J. 
F. Rowbotham, author of an epic poem, The Death of Roland 
(Triibner), on the “new metre which has never before been 
employed in the English language.” It is, he says, an “ Octo- 
metre Catalectic, unrhymed, with all its places free but the two 
last.” Even the last but one may be either a trochee or a 
dactyl, and, in fact, the only fixed thing in the metre is the long 
syllable which occupies the last place. Even here, as it seems to 
us, Mr. Rowbotham allows himself some license. Here are a few 
lines, the third of which certainly does not end with a long syllable : 
“Come, buckle up my powers to might redoubled. Bluff battle, I pledge thee 
pee iit I will go again. Yet must I not let Roland see 
Me in this quarter, or he would reproach me with tantiveying 
Again at foxes, as God’s troth, to confess it, so I have heen. Nay, 
such reproach, so well deserved, can I never face from him.” 
We have also received :—Louis the Eleventh: a Drama. By 
John Arthur Coupland. (Elliot Stock.) Sunshine and Shower, 
and other Poems. By Eric Lulworth. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.) ——A Dream Alphabet. By the Author of “In the Gloam- 
ing.” (Smith, Elder, and Co.)——-Sketches from Nature, and other 
Poems. By John Stafford Spencer. (Pickering and Chatto.) 
Poems. By Charles Hardy. (Remington and Co.) Verse 
Musings on Nature, Faith, and Freedom. By John Owen. 
(Kegan, Paul, Trench, and Co.) Lord Randolph. (Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.) Songs of Adieu. By Lord Henry Somerset. 
(Chatto and Windus.) Sonnets and Reveries. By Marcus §. C. 
Rickards. (J. Baker and Son.)——-Poems and Song-Words. By Rosie 
Churchill. (Simpkin and Marshall.) We have yet to notice, but 
are not called on to criticise, two more volumes of verse :—Poems. 
By Adam Lindsay Gordon. (Samuel Mullen.)—Gordon is the poet 
of Australia; and wrote not, perhaps, the most accomplished verse 
which that country has produced, but certainly the most racy of 
the soil.— Poems of the late George Darby. (A. Holden, Liverpool.) 
—This volume, printed for private circulation, contains a selection 
from the verse of an accomplished man, who seemed at one time 
as though he might have achieved real poetical fame. Carlyle 
mentions him along with Lord Tennyson and the author of 
Philip van Artevelde as one of those who, “in this tiny genera- 
tion,’ were not “either feeble or fraudulent.” It is difficult, 
with this volume, containing presumably Mr. Darby’s best work, 
to understand this judgment; but it is at least easy to see proofs 
of culture, thought, and poetical feeling. 
































Ways and Means ; or, Voices from the Highways and Hedges. By 
Isabella Fyvie Mayo. (Religious Tract Society.)—This volume 
touches at some points the subject dealt with by that which has 
been just noticed. Generally one may say that a reader may 
advantageously go to it for his theory, and get his practical details 
from Mrs. Panton. It must not be understood that the author of 
Ways and Means is unpractical. We rather mean that she gives 
us principles. ‘The House Beautiful,” for instance, lays down 
some very sound principles about furnishing. Thereare excellent 
things, too, in “‘ What is Wrong in the Kitchen?” In fact, there 
is not a chapter which does not contain admirably sound sense,— 
touched, indeed, with a feeling of something higher than one 
commonly connects with the term “sense.” One might, had we 
space, draw up a list of golden maxims and observations that 
Mrs. Mayo gives us. One must suffice :—“ It is quite possible to 
die of sheer care on an income of thousands a year, and yet not 
because its hapless owner is in debt or difficulty, but simply 
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because he has cut his plan of life absolutely as large, though not 
larger, than his means.” 

New Eprrrons.—A “ new and enlarged edition ” of The Collected 
Writings of Thomas de Quincey, edited by David Masson (A. and C. 
Black, Edinburgh), is now appearing. The first volume contains 
the “ Autobiography from 1765-1803 ;” the second, the rest of the 
“ Autobiography,” and various “Literary and Lake Reminis- 
cences.” The editor prefixes to each volume a brief explanatory 
preface, and there are some illustrative portraits. The remainder 
of the volumes willappear monthly. The edition is an undoubted 
improvement on that which has hitherto held its place in libraries 
as the only complete collection of De Quincey. The October 
number of ‘‘ The Carisbrooke Library,” edited by Professor Morley 
(Routledge and Sons), is the English Prose Writings of John Milton. 
The editor arranges them under the headings of various relations, 
—as “God and Man,” “ Man and Wife,” (the famous “ Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce’), “Man and Man ” (“ Areopagitica : a 
Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing”). Professor 
Morley’s greater leisure enables him to give us volumes in every way 
superior to his “ Universal Library.” We have also received 
the first volume of a new series of the Poetical Works of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning (Smith and Elder). This is to be completed 
in six volumes. In the edition of Charles Kingsley’s Works 
(Macmillan), we have the volume of “ Social and Sanitary Essays.” 
The Apology of Tertullian, and the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, appear in “The Ancient and Modern Library of 
Theological Literature” (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) An “im- 
proved and enlarged” edition of Mr. H. C. Maxwell Lyte’s 
admirable History of Eton College, 1440-1885 (Macmillan and Co.) ; 
Horwitz and Kling’s Chess Studies and End-Games, revised by W. 
Wayte, M.A. (G. Bell and Sons); Principles of Contract, by Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Bart. (Stevens and Sons); and Chronicles of 
the Coniston Family, by the Author of “A Broken Heart ”’ (Elliot 
Stock). 























SECOND EDITION, price 23. 6d. 


The FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN: a Popular 
Essay. By Junius Atruaus, M.D. 4 Plates. 

“ Admirably illustrated. The subject is treated in a masterly 
manner, and the book will be welcome alike to the surgeon and the 
general reader.””—Academy. 

London: LONGMANS and CO., Paternoster Row. 


FV. WHITE AND CO.’8 
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NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
MRS. BOB. 2 vols. By John Strange Winter, Author of 


“* Bootles’ Baby,’’ ‘‘ Buttons ” (1s.), &c. 


A LIFE’S REMORSE. 3vols. By the Author of ‘‘ Molly 


Bawn,” ‘‘ The Honourable Mrs. Vereker’’ (2s. 6d.), &c. 


An UNRULY SPIRIT. 3vols. By Mrs. Aylmer Gowing, 
Author of “‘ The Jewel Reputation,” &c, 


ON the CHILDREN. 3 vols. By Annie Thomas (Mrs 


Pender Cudlip), Author of ‘‘ Allerton Towers” (2s, 6d.), &c. 


A CRUEL WRONG. 3 vols. By Mrs. Houstoun, Author 


of ** Recommended to Mercy,” “ Barbara’s Warning,” &e. 


SYBIL ROSS’S MARRIAGE. The Romance of an In- 
experienced Girl. 1 vol.,6s. By F. C. Puriips, Author of “ As in a Looking- 
Glass,” &c. ; and C, J. WiL1s, Author of ‘* The Pit Town Coronet,” &c. 

[And at all Booksellers’. 


The M.F.H.’s DAUGHTER. 3 vols. By Mrs. Robert 


Jocetyn, Author ot ‘£100,000 versus Ghosts’’ (2 vols.), ‘a Distracting 


Guest ”’ (2 vols.), &c. 
A DAUGHTER'S SACRIFICE. 2 vols. By F. C. Philips 
{ Immediately, 


and Percy Frenpa.t, Author of “ Spiders and Flies,” &c. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
BEAUTIFUL JIM. (Fifth Edition.) By John Strange 


Winter. Picture boards, 2s. 
LONG ODDS. By Hawley Smart. 1 vol., cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
VIOLET VYVIAN, MF.H. By May Crommelin, Author 
of “Queenie,” &c.; and J. Moray Brown, Author of ‘‘shikar Sketches,” 
&c. 1 vol., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The PERIL of RICHARD PARDON. By B. L. Farjeon, 
— of *Toilers of Babylon” (2s, 6d.), &c. In paper cover, ls. ; cloth, 
A FRENCH MARRIAGE. By F. C. Philips, Author of 
** As in a Looking-Glass,”’ &c. Paper cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d, 
AND 
MISS MEPHISTOPHELES. A New and Original Novel. 


By Fereus Hume, Author of ‘* The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” &c. Picture 
hoards, 2s. ; cloth (Library Edition), 2s, 6d. [Immediately. 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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MARY HOWITT’S REMINISCENCES, 


2 vols. medium 8vo, 32s, 


MARY HOWITT: an Autobiography, 
Edited by her Daughter, Marcaret Howitt. With Portraits and numeroys 
Illustrations. 


“A smaller work might have told all that is permanently interesting to the 
public about Mrs. Howitt and her amiable and talented husband; but the book 
contains so much pleasant reminiscence and appropriate anecdote, that: its 
redundances can easily be excused.’”’—Athenxum. 

_ “ Oneof the most companionable books of our time. There is a nameless charm 
in holding converse with one who has lived in our own world, and who can yet 
tell us how her mother met Dr. Johnson and Miss Burney.’’—Academy 

“It is almost impossible to give an idea of the multiplicity of persons and 
subjects touched upon, always with the same unfailing, though perfectly 
ungushing, kindliness ane sympathy.”—Saturday Review. 

“*Tt is simply one of the most charming studies of still life that has appeared 
for a long time.” —Standard. 

“The work as a whole is a worthy monument of not only one, but two carvers 
marked by honest and excellent work, much of which the world will not willingly 
let die. The volumes are admirably got-up, being illustrated both freely and 
attractively.’’—Globe. 

““A book to take away the fear of life, which is more common than many 
people imagine. Many who have no fear of death dread old age. They are tired 
of battle and burden ; they are afraid that courage and endurance will not hold 
out. These two lived within sight of a hundred, and the calmest and most golden 
of their days seem to have come latest.”—British Weekly. 

os A faint, sweet fragrance, as of withered roses, lingers about the leaves of 
thisautobiography. It is the emanation of a singularly pure and beautiful spirit, 
and redolent of old memories, carrying us back to the beginning of the century,” 

—Scotsman, 

** No book of the season is likely to prove more universally attractive.” 

—Manchester Examiner, 





THE NEW LIFE OF STEELE. 





2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


The LIFE of RICHARD STEELE. By G. 


A. AITKEN. With numerous Portraits. 
_‘* Every chapter, every page even, is sown with the traces of patient investiga. 
tion...... Mr. Aitken has written a biography of Richard Steele which is unsur- 
passed for its exhaustive collection of material and for its patient pertinacity of 
inquiry.’’"—Saturday Review, 
_ Will prove an invaluable and inexhaustible treasure-house for all who,are 
interested in the facts and materials in any way relating to Steele or his dis- 
tinguished contemporaries.”—Times, 

“We can honestly recommend Mr. Aitken’s biography. He has done his work 
most exhaustively, and the result is the production of this really important 
addition to the libraries of all lovers of English literature. It was a long-needed 
book, and it comes in good time.”’—Daily Teiegraph. 


CHEAP EDITION, crown 8vo, 5s. 


MEMOIR of ALEXANDER J. ROSS, D.D,, 


Rector of Snelston, sometime Vicar of St. Philip’s, Stepney, Author of 
“* Memoir of Alexander Ewing,” &c. With Portrait. 
“A singularly interesting biography. No one can help admiring his singleness 


of purpose, unwearied labour, and immense influence for good.” 
—Saturday Review, 





2 vols. medium 8vo, 21s, each, 


The COMMEDIA and CANZONIERE of 


DANTE ALIGHIERI. A New Translation, with Biographical Introduction, 
Notes, kc, By E, H. Puumerre, D.D., Dean of Wells, 


Vol. L—Lire, HELL, PURGATORY. 
Vol. I1.—PARADISK, MINOR POEMS. Sruprrs. 


“ No book about Dante has been published in England that will stand com- 
parison with Dean Plumptre’s. He deserves the gratitude of al) true lovers of 
good literature for writing it...... We have nothing further to say of it except 
that, take it for all in all, the only tittiny epithet we can find for it is ‘ noble ;’ 
and tbat we do most heartily wish it all the success which it richly deserves.” 

—Spectator. 





FOURTH EDITION, Revised, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SOCIAL WRECKAGE: a Review of the 
Laws of England as They Affect the Poor. By Francis Perk, Chairman of 
the Howard Association. 

“Of those who have laboured to «nlighten public opinion and stimulate public 
sentiment with regard to the condition of the poor, few have done better service 
than Mr, Peek.””—Scotsman. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


REASON, REVELATION, 


Just published, crown 8vo, 2s. 


and FAITH. 


FIFTH THOUSAND, large post 8vo, 7s. 61, 


The GOSPEL and the AGE. Sermons on 
Special Occasions. By W. C. Macs, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 


“The announcement of this volume awakened great expectation......We may 
’ 


say at once that our expectations have been fully realised.’ F 
—Church Quarterly Review. 


WM. ISBISTER, Limited, 
15 and 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


WILKIE OOLLINS’S LAST NOVEL.—8 vols., at every Library. 


BLIND LOVE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “The Woman in White.” 
With a Preface by WALTER Bgsant, and 36 Illustrations by A. Forestier. 
*.* The FIRST EDITION having been exhausted before publication, a 


SECOND EDITION has been prepared, and is now ready at every Library in 
the Kingdom. 





NEW VOLUME of McCARTHY’S “GEORGES.” 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s., the SECOND VOLUME of 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR 
GEORGES. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, MP, 
Author of “* A History of Qur Own Times,” &c. 


To be completed in 4 vols. 
“Mr. MeCarthy’s delightful history.”—Daily News. 








NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The CARVED CARTOON.” 
2 vols. square 8vo, 12s., and at all Libraries. 


FOR THE LOVE OF A LASS: 
A Tale of Tynedale. 
By AUSTIN CLARE, Author of “ A Child of the Menhir,” &c. 





MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


A YANKEE AT THE COURT OF 
KING ARTHUR. 


By MARK YT WAIN. 
With 220 Illustrations by Dan Beard. 


Harper's Magazine for January says :—“ In this book our arch-humorist imparts 
more of his personal quality than in anything else he has done. Here he is to 
the full the humorist, as we know him; but he is very much more, and his 
strong, indignant, often infuriate hate of injustice, and his love of equality, burn 
hot through the manifold adventures and experiences of the tale...... he delicious 
satire, the marvellous wit, the wild, free, fantastic humour are the colours of the 
tapestry, while the texture is a humanity that lives in every fibre. At every 
moment the scene amuses.” 

TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 
AND LIBRARIES. 


A LAST LOVE: a Romance. 
By GEORGES OHNET, Author of “Dr. Rameau,” ke. 
Translated by ALBERT D. VanpAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


A NOBLE WOMAN. 


By HENRY GREVILLE. 


Translated by ALBERT D. Vanpam. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 





Mr. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. 
To be ready immediately, 3 vols., at all libraries. 


AN OCEAN TRAGEDY. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Author of “The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





HENRY MURRAY'S NEW NOVEL. ; fi 
A GAME of BLUFF. By Henry Murray, 


joint-Author with Curistiz Murray of ‘* A Dangerous Catspaw.’’ Post Svo, 
picture boards, 23.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A NEW ADVENTURE-BOOK. 
’ ° 
The DEAD MAN’S SECRET; or, The 
Valley of Gold: being a Narrative of Strange and Wild Adventure. By J. 
FE. Muppock, Author of ‘‘ Stories Weird and Wonderful,” &c. With a 
Frontispiece by F. Barnard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


‘Seldom has anything more startling been served up for the benefit of those 
who delight to sup on horrors.”—Glasgow Herald, 


COUNT PAUL VASILI'S NEW BOOK. 


SOCIETY in PARIS: the Upper Ten 


Thousand. A Series of Letters from Count Pau VasILi to a young French 
Dipl t. Translated by R. L. De Beaurort. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 











The HUMOURS of “ The CLOTH.” 


ANECDOTES of the CLERGY. By Jacob 


Larwoop. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper, and half-bound (uniform with 
“The Essays of Elia” and ‘‘ Gastronomy as a Fine Art’), 2s. 





BRET HARTE’S NEW STORY. 


A WAIF of the PLAINS. By Bret Harte, 
Author of ‘‘ The Luck of Roaring Camp.” With 60 Illustrations by Sidney 
L. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 
NEW EDITIONS of ONE of WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 


A ROGUE’S LIFE. By Wilkie Collins. 


LIBRARY EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d. POPULAR EDITION, 
post 8vo, picture cover, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly. W. 





W. H. ALLEN AND C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just ready, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s. 
A NEW NOVEL. 


JAMES VRAILLE. By Jeffery C. Jeffery. 


‘* Conspicuously tender and delicate throughout. Mr. Jeffery undoubtedly has 
the art of telling a good story, and it is a*long time since such an apparently un- 
tried hand has commended itself to notice by such genuine and effective work.” — 
Atheneum. 

“A pathetic and impressive story.” —Manchester Guardian, 

‘“* Gives evidence of considerable talent, and will make readers curious about its 
author’s future productions.’’—Scotsman. 

“ The style has in it real life, vigour, and vivacity.’"—Manchester Examiner. 

“Mr. Jeffery tells an interesting story in a simple, straightforward manner, 
that appeals strongly to the reader’s sympathy.”—Morning Post, 





NEW VOLUME of “The STATESMEN SERIES.” 
Edited by Luoyp C. Sanvrrs. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


LORD DERBY. By T. E. Kebbel, Author 
of “ Lord Beaconsfield,” ‘* A History of Toryism,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME of a SERIES of SKETCHES for SETTLERS in the COLONIES, 
AMERICA, &c.—F cap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 


BEYOND the ARGENTINE. Letters from 


Brazil, By May Frances. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE. Analysed, 


Arranged, Annotated, and Translated for Oxford Pass-Men. ByS. H. JeyYrEs. 


1 vol, demy 8vo, 12s. 


WHY WE SUFFER, and other Essays. 
By Rev. H. Hayman, D.D. 

ConTENTS :—l. Why we Snutfer: an Attempt to Show the Economy of Pain.— 
2. The Ancient, Medimval, and Modern Stage.—3. Sabbath Observance and 
Sunday Recreation.—4. The Byron Ladies.—5. The Rights of Laymen in the 
Church,—6. Ancient Marbles in Great Britain.—7. The Statistics of Morality.— 
8. The Ancient Greek Dramatists.—9. Cruel Nature.—10, Catechism of the 
Argument against Atheism.—11. Space and Time, as Infinite, Solve the Agnostic 
Difficulty.—12. Trinity in Unity supported by Analogies in Man and Nature. 

“© A volume of essays diverse in character but almost equally instructive...... 
Among other essays which call for notice in this collection may be mentioned 
that on ‘ Sabbath Observance and Sunday Recreation,’ which contains much good 
sense and practical suggestion, and that on ‘ The Ancient Greek Dramatists.’ ’— 
Morning Post, 

Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ADDRESSES for a RETREAT of FOUR 


or SIX DAYS. Part I. UNION with GOD. Part II. From LIFE to LIFE, 
By Rev. R. W. Ranpatt, Vicar of All Saints’, Clifton. 

“The clergy more especially will find these addresses most valuable helps in 
sermon preparation. Their succinctness, the easiness of their diction, and their 
picturesque imagery will prove abundantly attractive and useful in this depart- 
ment......This fact by no means interferes with their usefulness to the general 
Church reader.’’—Rristol Times, 

** It is now about fifty years since the first retreat was held amongst us, and 
yet we believe very little has been written on the subject...... Mr. Randall’s 
present work will therefore be the more valuable and prized.””—Literary Church- 
man. 

“Though written primarily for the assistance of such of the clergy as go into 
retreat..... yet it is impossible to read these meditations without perceiving that 
some parts of them have a controversial power of no slight importance,”— 


Church Review, 
By the SAME AUTHOR, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE in the CATHOLIC CHURCH: its 


Blessings and Responsibilities. Second Edition, with a Preface on the 
Results from the Controversies of the last Fifty Years, and on the Trial of 
the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 


** Although there are the same truths to be traced again and again in these 
pages, their presentation is so different, and the language so fervent, that each 
sermon has its own individuality and freshness......We thank Mr. Randall for 
the publication of these discourses. Their value lies not in any greatness of 
intellectual or imaginative power, but in their spiritual excellence. They are 
sermons to the soul, and a3 such will be found useful for devotional reading, as 
well as for homiletic purposes.” —Literary Churchman, 

**Ought to be useful to preachers desirons of bringing deeper notions concerning 
the Church before their congregations than they are likely to have thought out 
for themselves ; but we think the manner in which it will prove most useful is 
for private spiritual reading.” —Church Times 

“*In many ways models of what sermons should be. Simple, thorough, theo- 
logical as well as practicul...... The style is excellent ; simple language and short 
crisp sentences are made to express deep truths in a way which everybody can 
understand...... Would be an improving study to not a few of the clergy.”— 
Guardian, 

The late Dr. DOLLINGER, 


THIRD EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


The FIRST AGE of CHRISTIANITY and 


the CHURCH. By Joun Ienatius Dé.iirnerr, D.D., Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History in the University of Munich, &c. Translated from the German 
by H. N, Oxenuam, M.A. 


Demy 8vo, 30s., with Atlas of 250 Plates. 


The CULTIVATED ORANGES and LEMONS 
of INDIA. By Dr. G. Bonavia, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


FOUR LECTURES on ECONOMIC MORALS. 


By Rev. W. J. RicomonD. With Preface by the Rev, H. Scorr Hot.anp, 
Canon of St. Paul’s. 
In preparation. 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations of Beacons, Buoys, Lighthouses, &2., 
and various Maps, 


MEMORIALS of the GOODWIN SANDS, 


including an Account of the Hovellers of Kent. By G. Byrne Gatrtie. 


W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BEST 
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A FEW OF THE MANY GOOD REASONS WHY CADBURY'S 
COCOA ENJOYS SUCH WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY. 


It is guaranteed to be pure Cocoa. It is a gentle stimulant, and sustains 








against hunger and bodily fatigue. 
It is made instantly with boiling 


Milk or Water. 
It is delicious, nutritious, digestible, 


It contains all the delicious aroma of comforting, and a refined beverage, 
the natural article, without the ex- suitable for all seasons of the year. 
cessive proportions of fat. 


In the whole process of manufacturing 
It is not reduced in value by the 


. Cadbury’s Pure Cocoa, the automatic 
addition of Starch, Sugar, &c. 


machinery employed obviates the 


It is specially rich in flesh-forming necessity for its being once touched 


and strength-sustaining principles. by the human hand. 
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CADBURY’S COCOA is closely allied to Milk in the large proportion of 
Nlesh-forming and strength-sustaining elements that it contains. Jt is prepared on 
the principle of excluding the superabundance of fatty indigestible matter with 
which Cocoa abounds—supplying a refined thin infusion of absolutely pure Cocoa, 
exhilarating and refreshing, for Breakfast, Luncheon, Tea, or Supper, giving 
staying power and imparting new life and vigour to growing Children and those 
of delicate constitutions. 
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